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The stateliness and showiness of the Delphinium makes it especially desirable for landscape effects 


Delphiniums,—Blue Aristocrats of the Garden 


ELPHINIUMS, the aristocrats of 
the garden, appear to make all 
other blue flowers in the garden 
sink into insignificance during 

June and July while they reign supreme, 
towering their bold handsome spikes 
above all other plants. These beautiful 
plants give credit for their origin to all 
parts of the world. The woods and 
prairies of North America, the plains and 
mountains of California, the tablelands of 
Tibet, the Swiss Alps, the borders of the 
Mediterranean, and the forests of Central 
Europe, all have merged to give us the 
glorious color and shadings which we 
find in the modern Delphinium. It is 
the one flower which will give us that 
heavenly shade of blue in our garden and 
add so much to its charm. 

There has been a tendency to give a 
predominance of mauve, lavender, and 
purple shades in recent years, but the 
newer introductions have given delphin- 
ium-lovers a wide selection of varieties 
in all shades of blue. Three of the most 
outstanding are Mrs. P. Nelke, a bright 


cornflower-blue, semi-double with an in- 


conspicuous white eye; Blue Gown is a 
perfect ultramarine blue self, semi-double 
with a small black eye, on a shapely spike 
of open formation; and Lady Holt is deep 
sky-blue, semi-double, with a small white 
eye and a long graceful spike. It is now 
possible for lovers of the real blues in 
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Delphinium to obtain plants in a variety 
of shades such as was never before 
possible. 

The ideal type of Delphinium is difficult 
to describe, as opinions differ widely. 
Perhaps the type in highest favor, how- 
ever, is the one which commences about 
two feet from the ground and bears a 
spike of perfectly symmetrical spiral 
habit not less than four feet in length 
when full grown. On this are nicely set 
on long pedicels, large florets of good 
size and semi-double form, rather loosely 
arranged. Then there are the types which 
are broad at the base and tapering. 
Representative of this type are Donald 
Allan, which is a_ semi-double, bright 
azure-blue with a white eye; and Lady 
Janet, a deep, rich-blue, single with an 
oceasional extra petal and the florets of 
extra size and substance, being slightly 
cupped on a massive tapering spike well- 
covered with 2 to 3 feet of bloom. 

Some of the delphinium florets are 
single, some semi-double, and _ others 
double with bees of white, brown, or 
black; giving each spike its own individ- 
uality. Probably the best-known single 
type of Delphinium is Blue Boy, a lovely 
deep-blue with a white eye; also Con- 
stance, a gentian-blue with white eye, 
growing on a long spike. Among the 
newer semi-double varieties are Lady 
Barbara which is pale-mauve, lightly 


touched with sky-blue and large semi- 
double white eye; Lady Gwendolm, a 
deep sky-blue with a white eye; Lady 
Rose with deep-blue sepals almost covered 
by the bright rose-colored petals; A. J. 
Moir which is outstanding with its 
flowers of extra good substance, 214 
inches in diameter and its cornflower-blue 
color with white eye, flecked blue; 
Mrs. Newton Lees, delicate-mauve lightly- 
shaded pale-blue, with eye white and in- 
conspicuous; Mrs. A. J. Watson, a deep- 
mauve with black eye. Robbie, of a light 
silvery-blue with exquisitely formed large 
flowers of fine substance and black eye 
regularly striped with mauve, is very 
distinct. Sir Neville Pearson has extra- 
large, shapely, semi-double, deep-blue 
sepals, with petals rosy-purple, and black 
eye. The Shah is a deep rosy-lavender 
with dark eye; Violet Robinson is a rich 
violet-blue with moderate-sized white eye, 
and remarkable for the size of the 
flowers which are often 3 inches across. 
The double varieties include Lady 
Eleanor, sky-blue with light shades of 
pale-mauve, blue predominating; and the 
flowers double, inner petals being waved, 
give a wonderful effect on long shapely 
spikes. Mrs. Foster Cunliffe is very re- 
markable and striking with flowers fully 
double and extra large, being delicate- 
mauve shaded sky-blue. Two of the older 
but outstanding Delphiniums are Milli- 
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cent Blackmore, with spike of perfect 
form, pips very large, blue and mauve 
with black centre; and Purple King, a 
rich-purple. 


HE present popularity of the Del- 

phinium is due to the great improve- 
ment in qualities of size, form, color, and 
habit undreamed of a few years ago, and 
which position is held by few other plants. 
It is a plant capable of being grown by 
the most inexperienced gardener. It is 
perfectly hardy and content to be ignored 
the entire Winter and then reappear i 
the Spring with renewed vigor, a habit 
which commends it to all garden lovers. 

Delphiniums may be planted in either 
early Fall or Spring, although planting 
is nearly always more successful if car- 
ried out in the Spring than it is in the 
Fall. However, if fall planting is done 
while root action is still sufficiently active 
to enable the plants to establish them- 
selves before Winter sets in, it will re- 
sult in a finer display of spikes the fol- 
lowing year. On no aecount should roots 
be disturbed while in a dormant state, 
for they will not begin activity until 
Spring and more often than not will die 
during the cold weather. They should 
be transplanted when growth has attained 
a height of two to three inches above the 
ground, for root action is then progress- 
ing rapidly, although it is quite safe to 
transplant when they are higher but the 
first year’s bloom will not be as satis- 
factory. 

Like every other plant, the Delphinium 
well repays good cultivation. A deep rich 
loam is the soil required—fairly heavy 
elay-like soil—a soil that does not become 
too dry in Summer, but is yet sufficiently 
well-drained to avoid excessive moisture 
in Winter. This should be thoroughly 
and deeply dug well in advance of the 
time to transplant. Into the lower spade 
depth must be incorporated a liberal sup- 
ply of well-decomposed farmyard manure, 
avoiding like the plague, any that may 
have been polluted with wood shavings 
or moss litter. Either of these ingred- 
ients is deadly to plant life, and straw 
manure only must be used. 


Full exposure to the sun is very im- 
portant, making a south or southwest ex- 
posure particularly desirable, and _ pro- 
tection from the north and northeast will 
be of advantage, where practicable. 


Delphiniums should be well-spaced to 
allow for the full development of the 
spikes, and they should not be planted too 
deeply; just covering the plant crown is 
best. 

When the spikes are growing rapidly, 
copious supplies of water should be given, 
if the weather is dry, and occasional 
waterings with weak liquid manure will 
greatly benefit the plants; or a handful 
of a good chemical fertilizer may be 
placed around each plant and well-watered 
in. This will inerease the length of the 
spike and the size of the flowers, also im- 
prove their color. 


When well-established the spikes should 
be thinned when three or four inches 
high, leaving only the strongest ones. It 
is necessary to see that the spikes are 
staked, using soft string or raffia for 
tying, to prevent injury to the stalk, and 
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A single spike of 
Delphinium makes 
a fine display 


to protect them from damage by strong 
winds. 

Fortunately, this plant is practically 
immune from insect pests, but as a pre- 
caution, I would suggest spraying every 
10 days or two weeks with a weak solution 
of black leaf forty (one teaspoonful to 
one gallon of water); add to this one 
tablespoonful of bordeaux mixture. This 
will keep the plants free from insects and 
black spot. 

It may be said of the Delphinium 
that no other flower has the stateliness 
and grace, and gives such a strong tone 
of blue to the garden, as the Delphinium 
in all its varying shades from white to 
dark-purple. 





Delphiniums in Southeast 
Virginia 
N the opinion of most people there is 
no lovelier flower than the Delphinium, 
with its true-blue color, so rare in flowers; 
its majestic appearance which adds so 
much to the beauty of the garden; and 
such entrancing material for cutting pur- 
poses. In a tall erystal vase, combined 
with pale-pink Japanese Peonies, they are 
a sight on which to feast the eye. 


I have grown this flower for some years, 
sometimes sowing the seed in the cold- 
frame in March, sometimes in August, and 
often buying the plants; but rarely was I 
able to carry them through the second 
Summer on account of root rot. I did 
everything I had ever heard of, but if the 
weather was damp and warm they died; 
if it was hot and dry they died. If I 
watered them in hot dry weather, the 
result was the same,—they died. 


I sowed some of the Wayside Gardens 
Hybrids in the coldframe in March, and 
transplanted them on the north side of the 
garage where the ground remains cool 
and moist all through our hot, dry Sum- 
mer. They bloomed in late Summer and 
all during the Fall, went through the 
Winter with no loss (cold weather does 
not injure them in the least), and this 
past Spring I had magnificent spikes of 
bloom on all of them. To my great de- 
light they passed through the Summer 
with only a few fatalities. 

Late in the Fall I went over them, 
getting the soil from around the crowns, 
(the contact of the dirt with the crowns 
eauses the rot as it harbors fungus dis- 
eases), after having worked in a goodly 
supply of bone meal. “Next I mulched 
them well with coarse ashes to protect 
them from slugs, and also to drain off 
surplus moisture during the winter 
months. 

Last Fall I ordered some of the Gold 
Medal Hybrids plants, and have put them 
in a similar location. I am interested in 
comparing the results of these plants 
with the ones I grew from seed. 

I was very careful in every instance in 
preparing the soil. A trench was dug to 
the depth of 18 inches, the bottom then 
broken up with a pick for better drainage, 
then a layer of coal ashes worked in. 
Next was added a layer of about six 
inches of well-rotted cow manure, and over 
this a generous supply of bone meal and 
hardwood ashes, (ordinary wood ashes 
will do). Ashes make fiber, and the 
manure is apt to make too weedy a growth 
unless plenty of ashes and bone meal are 
used with the manure. Next I put in a 
layer of good, rich garden soil, and last 
a covering of coarse coal ashes. 

If anyone living in this part of Vir- 
ginia will try my plan I am sure they can 
grow beautiful Delphiniums in our varied 
climate, but be sure to grow them on the 
north side of a building where they will 
get much shade, and where the atmospheric 
conditions will not be so changeable. 

It will be a real aehievement if we 
flower-lovers of Southeastern Virginia 
ean, by trial and observation, find a 
means by which we may be more success- 
ful in growing the gorgeous Delphinium. 

Sara Mason Harprne, (Va.) 
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Growing the Early 
Spring Bulbs 


FTER a Winter of rest, under ice 
and snow, come forth our Spring 
Bulbs in their glorious colors ;— 

color when we appreciate it most. 


Minor bulbs start the season of bloom, 
beginning with the Snowdrop (Galan- 
thus). Trout Lilies (Erythronium) may 
be included with minor bulbs since they 
respond to the same treatment, and their 
dainty loveliness will add woodsy charm 
to the border. They are own sisters of 
our native eastern Dog-tooth Violet, but 
are in every way superior, larger and 
more graceful; and they come in the most 
lovely colors: white, ivory-yellow, mauve, 
blush, and deep-pinks. The leaves, too, 
are as handsome as the flowers, often be- 
ing richly mottled with color. They like 
shade and moderate moisture, and the soil 
should be gritty, loose, and leaf-moldy for 
the best results. The bulbs are not large 
but five inches down is not too deep to 
plant them. 


A WAY TO PLANT SMALL BULBS 


If you own an old apple tree with wide- 
spreading branches, or a well-grown Jap- 
anese crab apple or cherry tree, make a 
planting of small bulbs beneath it. Dig 
up the earth to a depth of four or five 
inches, adding sand if it is of clayey na- 
ture, and a generous sprinkling of bone 
meal. Make it smooth, then mix your 
bulbs all together in a box and scatter 
them over the earth, planting them irreg- 
ularly where they happen to fall. Then 
set among them, plants of the little, early, 
sweet White Violet. (You ean probably 
dig them up from some low meadow or 
roadside.) These, when the bulbs have 
had their day, will cover the earth with 
their pleasant greenery and in no way 
interfere with their bed mates. 


These small bulbs should be planted 
with the purpose of leaving them undis- 
turbed, except when they become over- 
crowded and must be thinned out. When 
they are to be moved, it is well to take 
them up in late Spring, lay them in flats 
with dry dirt, and keep them cool, to pre- 
vent drying out; then replant them in 
early Fall. 

CROCUSES 


Crocuses will be happy in any good 
bulb soil and with the same care as that 
given all small bulbs. In sections where 
grass makes but a light and open ground 
cover, these may be given “drift” plant- 
ing in the lawn, but will not be permanent 
unless their leafage is allowed to mature. 
Clumps of these gorgeous beauties in the 
perennial border, placed to enhance the 
beauty of the starting foliage of peren- 
nials such as Pyrethrum, Pinks, and 
Columbines, do much to prolong the sea- 
son of bloom in this lovely garden feature. 


The Alpine Crocuses, autumn species, 
and the so-called “winter” kinds, which 
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Tulip Ejichleri, one of the notable novelties in Tulips 


are species that bloom with the first hint 
of Spring, should have special soil con- 
taining no organie fertilizer but plenty of 
coarse sand and leaf mold; then a good 
winter mulch of the latter, especially for 
the less hardy kinds. 

All the very early bulbs present tidier 
appearances if some low-growing, spread- 
ing thing is planted with them for ground 
cover, to keep them from being blown flat 
and mud-spattered during blustering 
winds and beating rains of early Spring 
when they are in bloom. 


HYACINTH 

Hyacinths do not enjoy the garden pop- 
ularity which their beauty and fragrance 
rate. This is owing to lack of knowledge 
of their habits and requirements on the 
part of most gardeners. Hyacinth bulbs 
must have the deep loose soil that will, 
so to speak, give them ventilation. Some 
bulbs may tolerate a more or less ordinary 
condition of soil, but not Lady Hyacinth. 
For her it must be deep and loose, well 
fed, and well drained, and in a sunny 
place. 

A stalk of widely-spaced, loose-hanging 
bells is more pleasing and graceful than a 
stiff, crowded spike such as we see in 
florists’ windows.. Also an _ oceasional 
group of one or more colors well placed 
in the perennial border will be more pleas- 
ing than a solid hyacinth bed. This is 
one bulb that can safely be bought in mix- 
ture, as the colors are so soft that they 
never seem to clash, each shade blending 
with its neighbor in color harmony. 

Hyacinths are best planted by October 
Ist. Place six or seven inches apart and 
the bottom of the bulb six inches deep. 
Plant evenly so that they will bloom at 
the same time. Cover plants such as 
Violas, Dianthus deltoides, and English 
Violets, may be used among the Hya- 
einths with charming effect. 








DAFFODILS 
3ryant tells us that, 

“The Daffodil is our doorside queen 

She pushes upward the sword already 

To spot with sunshine the early green.” 

Typifying the very soul of Spring, but 
entirely content if treated as a Cinderella. 
We like to call them Daffodils, such an 
easy name, although technically all are 
Narcissus. No matter how convinced we 
are of this, the fact remains; the name 
“Narcissus” always brings first to our 
mind’s eye, the waxen beauty of Poeticus 
recurvus, rather than its golden-haired 
sisters. A habit has persisted in some 
circles of referring to all yellow trumpets 
as Jonquils. The true Jonquil is such a 
dainty, fragrant cluster of small golden 
daffys, that it should be left the full use 
of its distinctive name. Jonquils are al- 
ways in clusters on the stem. 

Plant Narcissus in soil of the proper 
loose character, and leave them to grow 
undisturbed until they begin to bloom 
sparingly. When ripe, dig, separate, and 
replant in early Fall. 

TULIPS 

Tulips are of ancient lineage. However, 
in the matter of soil the Tulip is less 
“finicky” than some of the other bulbs. 
Even clay, if lightened with a mixture of 
sand and humus, and well drained, will 
produce the finest of bloom. The bulbs 
require careful curing on such soil. 

When you “tiptoe through the Tulips” 
each day, enjoying their fleeting loveli- 
ness, be sure to remove each faded blos- 
som; thus conserving the beauty of the 
garden and at the same time, removing a 
possible source of future trouble, since 
tulip petals allowed to fall and deeay are 
almost sure to cause the condition known 
as “fire” in the bulbs. This condition 
causes spotted and distorted flowers and 

(Continued on page 181) 
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Ghislaine de Feligonde, at Breeze Hill, home of Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland, Editor American Rose Annual. This Rose 
is prolific of bloom, and for mass display has few equals 


The First Rose-Blooming Month 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


VEN at Breeze Hill, where the tem- 

perature was five degrees below 

zero the February morning these 
words are written, we expect a few blooms 
on “Rosa ecae” before the end of April. 
That searce but superb shrub will some- 
time get into the eyes of the nurserymen 
sufficiently to be easily obtainable by those 
who would rather put a truly magnificent, 
stately, and effective object in place of 
one of the ordinary spirea, deutzia, lilae 
items in the shrubbery monotony. I sus- 
pect the Rose I am talking about would 
go better if it had a name. Its botanical 
name seems to have been coined out of 
compliment to Mrs. E. C. Aitehinson, who 
was handy when it was discovered. The 
Rose itself is no proper thing for the 
ordinary rose garden, because it makes a 
great spreading bush five or six feet high 
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and through in eight or ten years, and is 
very promptly of respectable size. Its 
form is peculiarly graceful, much more so 
than any other rose plant I know, except 
R. hugonis, which seems to be of the 
same general disposition, but which blooms 
a week or ten days later than R. ecae. 
However, I started this month’s install- 
ment to mention the fact that in the 
southern part of the radius of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, many lovely Roses will 
be pleasing to see in full bloom in late 
April. I am hoping this year to visit a 
great garden near Macon, Georgia, in 
which a most enthusiastic rosarian has 
gathered all the Roses he ean hear about 
and planted them under favorable condi- 
tions. He has, indeed, through his close 
friend, Mr. J. D. Crump, of Macon, in- 
vited the American Rose Society to visit 


him, and many of us are proposing to do 
it on April 29 or 30. I venture right now 
te enlarge and extend that invitation to 
any rose lover who is within reach of 
Macon and Portersfield on the dates in 
question. 

There will be Roses at and about Thom- 
asville, Georgia, and all through that 
State bloom will be at its best. North of 
it, in Tennessee, there will be Roses as 
well. Thus the wide range of the Rose 
in America will begin for the 1935 season; 
and unless there is some Jack Frost cata- 
evlsm, those of us in Eastern United 
States will be picking good Roses until 
sometime in November, while our friends 
in the Pacifie Northwest and in the 
Southern States will keep on until Christ- 
mas or later. The Rose is really and 
truly universal in America. 


WRITE these words, as I have said 

before, in February, during the time 
when I am doing as many hours as I ean 
steal from work and sleep in the prepar- 
ation of the 1935 American Rose Annual, 
the book which I believe, in this twentieth 
annual issue, will be the livest, most up 
to date rose publication in the whole wide 
world. On my desk is a brilliant article 
hy a rose scout who toured Spain, France, 
Italy, Germany, and Ireland last year, 
looking for and finding good new things. 
Next comes a study of “Pernetiana Roses 
in Japan” by one of our members in 
Tokio. Then Professor Kitchounov, of 
Leningrad, tells of the hardy Roses he is 
hoping to grow with success in Northern 
Russia. 

But mot of all, the Annual contains 
intimate stories of rose doings, rose mis- 
takes, rose hopes, rose successes, all over 
the United States. One man is protecting 
Roses from Japanese beetles. Another 
beginner tells how he got his information 
about sprays. There is a symposium on 
fertilizers; a study of understocks; a 
most delightful article on the less-usual 
ramblers. 

To my mind, the high spot is in “The 
Proof of the Pudding,’ in which more 
than a half hundred shrewd and close ob- 
servers save money for one another and 
for all rose lovers who will read, in tell- 
ing the experiences they have had with 
the Roses offered, not infrequently with 
flamboyant descriptions, within the past 
five years. 

Now all this is not only to call attention 
to the value of this money-saving, satis- 
faction-giving publication, but to point 
the direction in wheh I hope FLOWER 


GROWER rose folks will observe during 
the bloom season about to begin. I have 


before said plenty about rose nurture, 
and it would be folly to reiterate in de- 
tail the necessity for buying good plants 
with a background of responsibility to 
them; for planting them carefully in 
well-prepared ground; and for a promise 
to really protect them against bugs and 
bothers by using well-recognized means 
during the season. What I want to do 
is to start the kind of acute observation 
which will help me and everybody else 
to know the trend of rose progress. 


OR a long time we headed for the most 
double, symmetrical Roses possible to 


make. These are Roses which have 
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Rose,—Baroness Rothschild; a 
model of the double form in Roses 


“form,” by which is meant symmetry and 
the possession of many petals. Many 
glorious examples arose, and as | write 
I think of Dame Edith Helen, of Impress, 
of Baroness Rothschild, as models of 
form. 


Then we began to go after color, par- 
ticularly as derived from the Pernetiana 
strain, now happily running toward com- 
mon sense. The European rose pro-' 
ducers, who are even sometimes hy- 
bridizers and not mere “eopy cats,” have 
thought it best to twang the same string 
on the rose lute and to get in all the hues 
of yellow, orange and near-red they could 
manage, regardless of whether the variety 
had strength, or sweetness, or form, or 
persistence of bloom habit. 


Thank Heaven, that curse is subsiding! 
We are beginning again to get Roses that 
look like Roses, instead of floppy bits of 
gaudily colored ribbon clippings! ‘I urge 
my FLOWER GROWER rose friends to 
critically reject the newer types of Roses 
that do not give them some other attri- 
butes than mere pleasing color. As the 
Pernetiana-Austrian Brier blood subsides 
and is/absorbed, we do get a strengthening 
and brightening of color in the true Hy- 
brid Tea Class that ought to be reflected 
as the years go on, in many substantial 
and valuable varieties. 


Another form that comes into the pie- 
ture is the definitely loose, large, informal 
type, used as a breeding ideal by that 
extremely able Australian grower, Alis- 
ter Clark. He has given us Scorcher, 
Nora Cuningham, Black Boy, Countess of 
Stradbroke, and similar unique beauties, 
which while they do not possess, for the 
most part, the height of form, are suf- 
ficiently dignified and formal in their 
service as strong-growing climbers to be a 
real advance. 


Then we can see an extremely creditable 
movement toward hardier Roses. The 
disastrous freeze of February, 1934, put 
upon us the necessity of having Roses that 
will not be bothered by 20° below zero. 
The work of that real rose wizard, M. H. 
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Horvath, who lives on the shores of Lake 
Erie, has given us the beginning of this 
race; and last Summer, after the February 
wreck of Roses at Breeze Hill, the 
Horvath climbers bloomed unharmed. 
Some of them, I think, are gett'ne into 
commerce this year, and others are sure 
to come along at last as they can be tested 
and propagated. It is a perfectly proper 
and honest question for any FLOWER 
GROWER rosarian to ask of his rose dealer, 
that he must be assured of its hardiness 
without expensive and difficult protection. 


\ ITH twenty vears of increasing at 
tention to the Rose as the finest 
garden shrub, I can report here with high 
satisfaction that not only do we have 
better Roses but we have better rosarians. 
More men and a great many more women 
who handle Roses in gardens handle 
them with intelligence, and of course 
secure much better results. We have not 
as yet attained to the meticulous care, 
supervision, and nurture which quite gen- 


The species Rose, Rosa Ecae. 





erally characterizes our Engl'sh friends, 
but we are moving fast in that direction; 
and some of my Canadian friends are defi- 
nitely on the job not only of growing 
Roses, but of showing them for the glory 
of God and their friends when oppor- 
tunity offers. 

It will have been observed that this is 
an educational and suggestive article. I 
hope to hear trom a good many FLOWER 
Grower folks, not scolding about black 
spot and mildew and aphis, the control 
of which is the very ABC of rose culture, 
hut reporting successes or failures that 
are not covered by the primers so easily 
obtainable. I have felt in the large cor- 
respondence which the FLOwEeR GROWER 
has brought me that my readers were no 
longer in the kindergarten, and not so 
many of them in the primary schools 
1 mvse f confess to being somewhere in 
the grammar school grades, and I want 
those who have queries and questions, 
which possibly I can’t answer, to try them 
out on me! 


Although not yet well distributed 


in commerce, this superb shrub seems destined to fill an 


important place in the shrubbery 





plantings of the future 





Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 











go. 


Japanese Flowering Cherries in Washington, D. C., famous the 
world over for their gorgeous display in early Springtime 


HE program of April is so varied 

and so erowded with interest, that 

the best we ean do is hastily dip in 
here and there where our fancy directs us 
strongest. 


In the woods, the Wildflowers come 
through the ground, blossom and fade; 
all in such a short time that, watch as we 
may, we usually miss seeing some of our 
favorites in their prime. 


It would be much better for the Spring 
Flowers if certain individuals missed them 
altogether; the enthusiast who goes forth 
with but one thought in mind, and who 
gathers great bouquets of whatever turns 
up in his or her path. Many Flowers 
have become extinct and many more are 
extremely rare, due to this thoughtless 
plucking. Frequently one comes upon 
great beds of Trillium, and it does not 
seem possible there could be any harm 
gathering as many as desired. But the 
plants, or bulbs that produced the blos- 
soms, will never send forth another Posy, 
because while taking them from the stalk 
it is necessary to take the few leaves also; 
and thus deprived of the means of renew- 
ing its energy, it dies. So it is with many 
other Wildflowers. In one way and an- 
other the gathering of them is harmful 
to the plant. There are a few Wildflowers 
that may be gathered without disastrous 
results, at least for the present, but the 
safest rule to follow is to admire, but not 
to touch. If everybody was of this mind 
we could visit, year after year, our favor- 
ite Wildflower Beds; and instead of 
sadly watching their numbers dwindle, we 
should have the pleasure of seeing them 
reaching out for more territory. 


If all Wildflowers could have -the nat- 
ural protection of the Bloodroot, there 
would be but little vandalism in their 
world. One blossom held in the hand is 
sufficient to do a great amount of stain- 
ing, and usually they are avoided after 
that. Bloodroot is a relative of the 
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Poppy, but unlike the Poppy it holds its 
coloring matter in its stem, while the 
Poppy flaunts its color in its Flowers. 


April days bring to our notice great 
numbers of winged creatures,—the Birds, 
Bees, Butterflies, and numerous Insects. 
All through the month there is a steady 
stream of returning Birds. They seem 
very happy to be with us again, these 
little travelers who spent the winter 
months in sunny lands. What strange 
sights they have seen,—perhaps in Mexico, 
Central America, South America, or the 
Islands. Some may have penetrated the 
jungles, and others may have spent the 
long, warm days among the ruins of an 
early civilization perhaps unknown to 
modern man. But wherever they were, 
they return to our dooryards to sing and 
build their nests and rear their children. 


The buzzing of a Honeybee is always a 
pleasant spring sound that brings to mind 
fragrant Flowers. The very early Bees in 
their search for sweets often find their 
way through our open doors. A dish of 
honey or other sweets placed outdoors 
will draw these little fellows in numbers. 
One wonders how the word got about that 
a treat was in store for them. 


The music of the Spring Peepers, those 
little Frogs that sing constantly in early 
April, is the delight of the nature lover. 
Wherever a marshy spot exists, there may 
we hear them, seemingly by the hundreds. 
At the approach of a human being, the 
great massed chorus stops as one Frog; 
and when the singing is resumed a short 
time later, it is taken up on the first note 
by every voice. How the “leader” directs 
his musicians with never a note out of 
time or tune, is one of the mysteries of 
Nature. 


While on the subject of Frogs, there is 
another inhabitant of the pond that must 
not be forgotten, and which may be seen 
but not heard this month. Turtles come 


out on pleasant days to sun themselves 
and to look for a bite to eat. For months 
they have been sleeping deep in the mud, 
with not a trouble in the world to mar 
their rest. Even awake, their troubles 
are not numerous, unless voracious humans 
intent on that delectable dish, Turtle 
Soup, go poking about after them. 


Snakes, too, are emerging from their 
sleeping quarters, which bit of news may 
not be weleome to many. Although the 
Snake has its economic mission in life, 
it is one that a great many people feel 
they could well do without. 


Neither must we forget the Toad, while 
on the subject of Reptiles. He is coming 
forth this month also to take his place in 
the scheme of things. Well favored is 
the garden that boasts of a Toad, or sev- 
eral of them, and wise is the gardener 
who encourages them to remain. 


Easter comes on the 21st of the month, 
which is a more favorable date than usual 
for Easter finery and Easter parades. 
Even the Easter Rabbit may find it a bit 
more comfortable to go about his legend- 
ary duties than when that important day 
comes in March. 


Although April may have many days of 
delightful weather, bringing with them an 
endless stream of summer life, it will not 
be too late for a flash-back to Winter. 
Few Aprils pass in this part of the coun- 
try that do not bring a fall of snow, but 
it is seldom one to cause alarm and rarely 
causes damage to plant life. Cherry 
Trees in full bloom may bend with a bur- 
den of wet snow to be followed in due 
time by a bumper crop of Cherries. 


Double Gypsophila Facts 


,* a recent FLowerR GROWER, someone 
asked about Double Gypsophila or 
3aby’s Breath; and why his or her Baby’s 
3reath doesn’t keep nice and white during 

the Winter, like it does for the florists. 

My answer would be that doubtless the 
inquirer does not grow the double true 
Gypsophila, which comes from grafting 
the old Holland double stock. 

The single Gypsophila goes to sleep, as 
do most of the so-called doubles. There 
is a double strain or stock that can be 
grown from seed, but only a small per- 
centage comes sufficiently double to dry 
without going to sleep like the true old 
Holland stock. The Holland stock makes 
no seed and comes only from grafts. 

Furthermore, this double Baby’s Breath 
thrives and cures and keeps the color best 
when grown in Colorado or similar cli- 
mate. At least, this is the report we get 
from many florists. Colorado supplies an 
immense amount of dried Gypsophila that 
is shipped to many eastern florists. Prob- 
ably what the reader or inquirer saw came 
from Colorado. 

I have been told that the same stock 
grown in the Mississippi Valley does not 
retain its pure whiteness. 

That wouldn’t matter so much if the 
dried double Gypsophila is used in other 
colors, which is now being done by spray- 
ing the white Gyp so that the florist gets 
almost any color he wants from the white. 


J. D. Lona, (Colo.) 
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Timely Suggestions for April 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


“Open the door sweet April 
Gay tulip with her cup 
Daffy and narcissus 

Are waiting to come up.” 


HE appearance of the first Hepat- 
icas, the putting forth of tender, 
green foliage and buds on shrubs 

and trees, the pushing through the soil 
of the leaves of Snowdrops, Daffodils, and 
other early-spring-blooming bulbs, give 
eloquent proof that Spring is here; the 
season of the annual resurrection that 
charms and makes such an appeal to the 
imagination of mankind. Imitate Nature, 
and brighten your surroundings. Get out 
the garden tools, clean up, and prepare 
the garden beds.. Take advantage of 
every opportunity to ramble in the coun- 
tryside or parks, to enjoy the wonders 
of this glorious season. 


Encourage bluebirds, swallows, wrens, 
and other insectivorous birds to make 
your grounds their trysting place. Put 
up bird houses, bird-baths, and provide 
materials that they may use for nest- 
building; and have on your grounds 
shrubs, trees, and vines that will furnish 
protected resting places and bear fruits 
that they relish. In such a haven, the 
bird population will inerease; and in- 
creasing the number of birds will lessen 
the amount of labor and the hours that 
you might have to spend in spraying, or 
hand-picking insect pests. 


If your system has been weakened or 
decidedly run down by the wear and tear, 
and strain of the past severe Winter, or 
by the over-indulgence of heavy, rich 
foods, resort to a short fast and follow 
with a carefully-selected diet. Take plenty 
of exercise in the fresh air. Drink plenty 
of water and milk. and eat freely of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Use dandelion and 
other wild greens that are available early 
and may usually be had in the country 
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for the gathering. If you do as sug- 
gested, you will not need to drug yourself. 


Even though residing in a town in 
which a florist on order will deliver to 
the door on Easter morning, Easter Lilies, 
Cinerarias, Tulips, Hyacinths, and other 
potted, blooming plants, many flower 
lovers prefer to grow and force into 
bloom their gift plants. As Easter is only 
a few weeks off, this is the time to give 
such plants the final attention and care. 
To keep specimen plants shapely, pinch 
back and turn the pots frequently so that 
all sides may receive a sufficient and uni- 
form amount of light. Time the blooming 
of potted bulbs by increasing the light 
and heat for those that are backward and 
retarding the growth of those that are 
advancing too rapidly, by decreasing the 
amounts. 


Make it a practice to plant at least one 
young tree on your grounds each year, 
selecting a variety that is best adapted 
to your locality. It is a good idea to so 
observe Arbor Day. Bear in mind, there- 
fore, the date of this day, which generally 
proclaimed by the governor, falls on dif- 
ferent dates in the different states. In- 
deed, on account of the climate in New 
York, the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion generally designates three different 
dates, one for the southern part of the 
State, another later date for the northern 
section, and an intermediate for the re- 
mainder of New York State; therefore 
the celebration of Arbor Day is generally 
held in both April and May, so choose 
the date that suits your convenience to 
encourage this worthy movement. 


As the weather in April is capricious, 
do not be in too great a hurry to rid the 


flower beds of the protective covering 
placed on them last Winter. Gradually 
remove the mulch from perennials; the 
Roses may be gradually uncovered and the 
bushes of those bent down, lifted into 
their natural upright position. Cut away 
any dead wood. Crocus and other very- 
early-blooming bulbs that would grow 
were they uncovered, may be divested of 
the leaves or other mulching material 
fairly early, but it is a good plan to 
have ready some sort of a heavy mat to 
use to throw over these plants, should a 
cold spell threaten to harm them. On 
more tender kinds of plants, just loosen 
up the leaves or straw and the wind will 
assist in uncovering a little at a time. 


Look over the foliage of your house 
plants, especially on the under side of the 
leaves, for signs of aphids, red spider, 
white fly, scale, or mealy bug, for an at- 
tack of any of these pests may be pre- 
vented by an immediate use of the proper 
remedy. Red spiders which develop 
quickly in a hot, dry atmosphere, may be 
readily controlled by applying cold water 
under pressure to both sides of leaves. 
For the control of aphid, plant lice, mealy 
bug, fly nymphs, and seale, spray the in- 
fested plants with a sulphate solution 
made by mixing a teaspoon of nicotine 
sulphate in a gallon of water, to which 
a few soap chips have been added to 
facilitate the spreading and sticking of 
the mixture. If it is more convenient, dip 
the plants in the solution. 


As April is a month when sowing seed 
in the open may begin, spade and rake 
the seed-bed just as soon as the danger of 
frost is past and the soil is dry and 
erumbly. Since flowering plants take a 
creat deal of food from the earth, work 
in well a sufficient amount of fertilizer 
for good results, and be sure that the soil 
is well pulverized. You may sow now 
Candytuft, Gaillardia, Mignonette, Pe- 
tunia, Sweet Alyssum, Phlox, Pansy, 
Aster, Poppy, Zinnia, and many other 
perennial and annual seeds. Mix sand 
with fine seeds to assure more uniform 
spacing, and cover them only lightly with 
soil. 


Start your Gloxinias and Tuberous Be- 
gonias growing this month, by laying 
them on moist sand or sphagnum moss 
until the sprouts show. Then pot the 
tubers in a mixture of sand, garden soil, 
and leaf mold, and keep them indoors un- 
til the weather is settled. Pot and start 
the tubers Of Tuberoses also, first rubbing 
or cutting off any old roots which may 


adhere. Take cuttings from Geraniums, 
Fuchsia, Zanzibar Balsam, Coleus, or 


other house plants, and root them, to use 
to set out in the garden next month. 


Do not throw away your Easter Lily 
after the flowers have faded; for with 
the proper treatment it may bloom again 
in the Fall. This is the procedure: 
Gradually cease watering the plant and 
let the stalk dry up; then set the bulb 
in a dry, dark place to rest. About the 
first of June cut off the dry top and plant 
the lily bulb about four inches deep in a 
rather sunny part of the garden; give it 
plenty of water, and in late August or 
in September you should be rewarded with 
a second display of bloom. 
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Little Jewel, A Miniature Decorative Dahlia 


Dahlias in the Garden 


By DR. CHARLES H. CONNORS 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 

HE Dahlia will grow on any well- 
drained soil, provided other condi- 
tions are favorable. The garden 
should have direct sunlight for at least 
four hours each day, and should not be 
close to any large trees, which may not 
only shade the plants but will also use 
moisture and other nutrients that the 
garden plants need. Also the garden 
should be in such a location that air will 
circulate freely among and through the 
plants, for the control of mildew and for 

the benefit to the plants themselves. 
The physical condition of the soil is 
very important. The soil should be open 
and friable, so that it is we'l drained, as 
the Dahha will not tolerate “wet feet.” 
A heavy soil may be made more open bv 
the use of sand, coal ashes, and deeayed 
organic matter. In using coal ashes it 
is better to sift out the large celinkers. 
If strawy manure or garden rubbish is 





EDITOR’S NOTE—In cooperation with the 
American Dahlia Society, Flower Grower 
presents this month these Suggestions on 
Dahlia Culture. Dr. Charles H. Connors, the 
author, is Ornamental Horticulturist at the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 
at New Brunswick. Part II of this discus- 
sion deals with planting, training, pruning, 
disbudding and cultivation, and will be pub- 
lished in the May Flower Grower. 
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used, it is well to dig it under in the Fall 
so that the erude vegetabie matter may 
be well rotted before the young plants are 
obliged to grow in it. Rapidly decaying 
organ‘e matter in contact with the roots 
will be fatal. The commercial forms of 
organie matter, such as peat moss, are 
coming into general use, but the benefit 


is chiefly in improving the texture. These 
materials are also acid in reaction and 
may call for the use of lime. There or- 
ganic materials are desirable not only to 
improve the texture of the soil, but also 
to assist in moisture retention. The 
Dahlia uses large quantities of water, and 
as much moisture should be retained in 
the soil as is consistent wth good soil 
aeration. The soil should be turned over 
to as great a depth as possible. Where 
the subsoil forms an impervious layer 
close to the surface this should be broken 
up. Some authorities recommend trench- 
ing; but for ordinary culture, digging the 
soil to the full depth of the spading fork 
will be sufficient. 

The most important point about the 
fertilization of Dahlias is to give them 
enough plant-food to maintain a vigorous 
but not too rapid growth in the early 
stages. Too much readily available nitro- 
gen will resu't in very soft and vigorous 
plants that will produce heavy foliage 
growth, but few and small flowers. The 
plants should be in a vigorous condition 
of growth to be able to withstand the hot, 
dry conditions of July and August. A 
complete commercial fertilizer having an 
analysis of 4 to 5 per cent nitrogen, 8 
per cent phosphorie acid, and 4 to 6 per 
cent of potash should be applied at the 
rate of 1 pound to 40 square feet before 
the roots or plants are set out. This is 
best broadcast, but it is sometimes founda 
des‘rable to p'ace a small amount in the 
hill as each plant is set, to give the initial 
stimulus of growth; but the feeding roots 
soon grow out of the area influenced by 
the in-the-hill application and by the mid- 
dle of July practically fill all of the soil 
body among the plants. 

The Dahlia does best in a soil that is 
slightly acid in reaction, and applications 
of lime may be made every 3 or 4 years 
at the rate of 1 pound to 40 square feet 
for hydrated lime or 1 pound to 20 square 
feet for ground limestone or oyster shell 
lime. The reaction of the soil should be 
determined before lime is used. 

The fertilizer treatment will vary with 
the soil type. Some soils are notably de- 
ficient in phosphorie acid or potash, and 
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A clump of undivided Dahlia Roots. (Figure Two) 
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Divisions made from the clump shown on preceding page. 


in such eases, the amounts added should 
be increased accordingly. 

The soil should be dug deep and all 
lumps thoroughly broken up. A month 
before planting is none too early for dig- 
ging and it is just as well to prepare the 
soil as early in the Spring as it can be 
worked. Then rake it over about once a 
week to retain the moisture, and to kill 
such weed seeds as germinate. In this 
way, the weeds are destroyed early in the 
season. 

PROPAGATION 


The ordinary method of propagating 
Dahlias is by division of the clump into 
individual roots, each with an eye at- 
tached. The dahlia storage root is not a 
tuber as is the potato; it does not have 
eyes at many places on the root that will 
form sprouts. In the ease of the Dahlia 
the “eyes” or buds are located only on the 
stem, and especially on the enlargement, 
ealled the “knuckle” or “crown,” to which 
the individual storage roots are attached, 
although with some varieties, as Jersey’s 
Jeauty, the buds are sometimes found 
higher on the stalk. The separation of 
the clump of dahlia roots into individual 
roots, each with one or more eyes at- 
tached, requires a little skill, which is 
vrained with experience, and some _ pa- 
tience. It is well to cover them with 
moist sand and leave them in a warm 
room for a few days or until the sprouts 
egin to appear, as some of the eyes are 
‘blind,” i. e., will fail to develop. Do 
ot allow the sprouts to become too long, 
s in the operation of dividing the clump 
they may be broken off. In case the 
prouts become too long, cut them back. 
leaving one-quarter to one-half inch. If 
the whole sprout is broken off, it is likely 
that no plant will result, although some 
of the dormant adventitious eyes may 
start. 


A pair of good, light pruning shears 
and a knife are the tools needed for divid- 
ing the clumps. A good kitchen knife 
with a slightly flexible blade is the best. 
First eut off all tuberous roots that have 
broken or strained necks, or that have 
‘ithered, and old fibrous roots, and it is 
often advisable, especially in the case of 
large clumps that have developed about 

thick stalk, to separate the clump into 
two or more large sections, cutting 
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Roots which have been benched in a green- 
house for propagation. (Figure Four) 




















Dahlia 





through the stem. Then study the clump 
to determine where to begin. The re- 
moval of the first root is usually the hard- 
est. When the one that appears most ac- 
cessible is selected, make cuts in the 
knuckle or crown all around it, making 
sure that there is an eye, and then grad- 
ually work the knife blade under and 
around it and pry it out. Then proceed 
with the remainder. Handle the clumps 
very carefully, especially the varieties 
which have long slender necks, for if the 
neck is strained, the food stored in the 
roots cannot reach the shoot and no plant 
will result. Figure 2 shows a clump of 
dahlia roots and figure 3 shows the same 
clump divided. 

If a root is obtained with two eyes, it 
is entirely feasible to cut it in two length- 
wise, leaving an eye attached to each part. 
It is well to sprinkle the cut surface with 
sulfur and to plant at once, to prevent 
shriveling. 


PROPAGATION BY CUTTINGS 

If a greenhouse is available or even in a 
house room where the temperature re- 
mains nearly constant and where ventila- 
tion can be given, the plants may be 
propagated by cuttings. 

Always retain the best clumps for propa- 
gation, and select these clumps in the field 
during the growing season. The tendency 
to sell the best roots and use remains for 
propagation has probably been the chief 
eause for the “running out” of varieties. 

The clumps are placed in sandy soil, in 
a house with a temperature of about 45 
degrees, with the crown above the soil 
level. Either whole clumps or, better, 
parts of clumps may, be used. The soil is 
then thoroughly watered. The soil should 
be kept on the “dry side,” that is, just 
barely moist, until some signs of growth 
appear and then a little more water may 
be given; at no time, however, should the 


(Continued on page 180) 





Cuttings: At the right is seen the cutting as taken from the plant. 


At the left is shown the cutting trimmed for insertion in the sand to form 


root structure. (Figure Five) 





A Glorious “Glad” Patch for a $10 Bill 


By COIT 0. COLBURN, (Mass.) 





This Gladiolus Border shows the rugged character of that beautiful old laven- 
der-pink variety, America, originated by H. H. Groff and made famous by 
John Lewis Childs. The publicity which Mr. Childs gave America had much 
to do with the favorable reception accorded the Gladiolus’in its early history 


HIS article is written for the 

beginner,—the fellow who has 

grown a few stray Gladiolus with- 

out really knowing much about 
them, or has admired the lovely flowers 
someone else has grown, but has yet to 
raise some like them. 

Perhaps your experience with Gladiolus 
has been confined to the planting of a 
mixture, which has brought forth a few 
nice spikes, and some that were not so 
nice; and you have decided that there 
must be some trick to raising those glori- 
ous spikes of color that you see in Mrs. 
Jones’ garden, or that Neighbor Brown 
carries as he hurries for the 8:15. The 
Gladiolus is one of the easiest of all showy 
flowers to raise, and there is no need of 
not being sure when you plant the bulbs 
that you will have lovely Glads—some of 
the very best of all the thousands of varie- 
ties; and you may have them at compara- 
tively small cost. 

There is no sense at all in growing 
Glads unless you grow good ones. Prac- 
tically all the Gladiolus that were won- 
derful even 15 years ago are out of the 
picture today, so rapid has been advance- 
ment in the development of size, form, 
and colors. You cannot be sure whether 
or not they are good ones unless you 
know their names. So let the first deter- 
mination be to plant only named varieties. 
Many of the very finest of these are such 
good propagators and so widely distrib- 
uted that they can be bought about as 
cheaply as can inferior varieties. 

Let us assume you have $10 that you 
are willing to invest in bulbs for a good 
Gladiolus Patch. Consider what you 
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expect from such a patch. First, of 
course, flowers—beautiful flowers. But 
you have a right to expect somewhat 
more than that. You should expect these 
flowers to bloom over a period of weeks; 
expect a wide range of color and form; 
flowers that will dazzle in the garden; 
and flowers that will be decorative in the 
house. What I expect you will have at 
the end of the season, if you have fol- 
lowed my suggestions as to varieties, is a 
desire for even more Glads, in greater 
variety, in your garden of 1936. 

Of course, you are not going to plant 
an acre of Glads with $10 worth of bulbs, 
nor even a tenth of an aere. For your 
money you are going to buy 300 bulbs, 
which is sufficient for a real nice, small 
planting of Gladiolus—say five rows 
about 11 feet long. This is arrived at by 
allowing four inches from center to cen- 
ter of the bulbs when planted in a stag- 
gered, double row. The rows should be 
at least two feet apart. Many growers 
give extra count in shipping orders, and 
any bulbs you may receive above 300 will 
be so much to the good. Four inches 
from center to center is the best distance 
to plant No. 3-size bulbs, which is the 
size to buy. No. 3’s are cheaper than the 
large sizes, and should give very satisfac- 
tory blooms, while the bulbs will develop 
into big bulbs for the following season. 
By getting the medium-sized (No. 3’s) 
you can have about twice as many bulbs 
as you could if only big ones were bought. 

Now as to varieties: You will want 
some reds, yellows, whites, pinks, “blues,” 
lavenders, purples, some salmon-pinks, a 
couple of good orange ones, and some 









smokies. That’s pretty nearly the whole 
rainbow, isn’t it? Nothing missing but 
green, and you'll get plenty of that in the 
foliage. 

Not only should you choose your varie- 
ties by name, but after you get the bulbs 
keep those of each variety separate from 
the others; plant those of a variety 


together, and mark them so you may 
identify them when they bloom. Learn- 
ing the characteristics of the different 


varieties is one of the joys of raising 
Glads, for each has an individuality of 
its own, and the mere mention of the 
name will create a lovely mental picture 
for you. Furthermore, it will enable you 
to identify and diseuss those varieties 
with other glad fans. 

In selecting the varieties to be recom- 
mended in the following paragraphs I 
have been guided by three factors: Qual- 
ity, price, and general availability. Every 
one of them is a top-notcher in its color 
class, prize-winner at many shows in all 
parts of the country. The latest lists 
from several good growers quote most of 
them at 10 No. 3 bulbs for 30 cents, and 
a majority of them will be found in the 
lists of all the big growers, all of them 
in those of several growers. 

First of all, the pink varieties: Giant 
Nymph is a beauty; big, and of nice 
eolor. Pearl of California is another 
dandy, originated on the West Coast, and 
popular even 3500 miles away in New 
England. Mr. W. H. Phipps led the 
whole world of Glads in popularity a 
couple of years ago, and is still a tre- 
mendous favorite. Gives a big spike with 
a lot of blooms open at once. Three grand 
pinks, all of which may be had in No. 3 
size for 30 cents for 10. Another pink, 
this one with a yellow throat, to be added 
to our list is Fata Morgana. Very lovely. 
Ten No. 3’s will cost 40 cents. 


Five reds are on the list: Dr. F. E. 
Bennett is a dazzling scarlet, and one of 
the most popular of all Glads. Morocco 
is very dark, and outstanding among the 
darker reds. King George is a handsome 
red with a small, white blotch. No. 3’s 
of all these can be bought at 10 for 30 
cents. Commander Koehl is a rich, deep- 
red of rather recent introduction, and a 
bit more expensive, but is well worth the 
50 cents you will pay for 10 No. 3’s. The 
most expensive one we will have in our 
Glad Patch is Red Phipps, but it is so 
outstandingly fine you will never regret 
the 60 cents that 10 No. 3’s will cost you. 
You can buy cheaper reds than Koehl 
and Red Phipps, but don’t substitute. 
You'll know why I say that when you see 
them in bloom. 


Really good yellows with any size to 
them are, for the most part, expensive. 
But there are two that meet our require- 
ments of quality, and yet may each be 
bought at 30 cents for 10 No. 3 bulbs, 
—Golden Dream and Primrose Princess. 
Both are fine Glads and big prize-winners, 
and they are quite different from each 
other in type. Primrose Princess is par- 
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ticularly good for combining with other 
colors in bouquets. 

Lavender is a universally popular color 
in Gladiolus, and one of the best and 
most popular of all Glads is Minuet, a 
stately lavender that is a consistent win- 
ner at all the shows. A close second to 
Minuet in this color class is Berty Snow, 
a little deeper and warmer in tone. No. 
3 bulbs of both of these varieties may 
be had at 10 for 30 cents. 


Four whites will go into our garden, 
two of them clear-white, the others with 
a small marking. Albatross is as clean 
a white as you will find, with a tall, 
straight spike. Mammoth White is just 
what its name implies. These varieties 
will cost 40 cents each for 10 No. 3 bulbs. 
Mrs. F. E. Bennett has a throat marking 
of violet, and is a very beautiful Glad. 
The fourth white on our list is Yvonne, 
a blushed white with a red-violet spot in 
the throat. Very lovely. Both Mrs. Ben- 
nett and Yvonne can be had at 30 cents 
for 10 No. 3’s. 

In the salmon-pink class are three very 
fine Glads, one of them, Picardy, being 
the undisputed favorite of the majority 
of gladiolus fans in the United States. 
Only four years ago a single No. 3 bulb 
of Picardy was listed at $15; today you 
can buy 10 No. 3’s for 40 cents. This 
drop in price is due to the fact that this 
variety is a wonderful propagator. 
Betty Nuthall, a deep salmon-pink with 
a large, yellow throat, and Gloriana, a 
lovely, glowing-apricot-salmon with yel- 
low throat, both sell at 10 for 30 cents 
in the No. 3 size. There, indeed, are three 
of the loveliest Glads in existence. 


No Glad Patch is complete without some 
representatives of the “blues.” Veilchen- 
blau is one of the best of them all for 
color; Ave Maria is warmer, more on the 
violet, and more florescent; Aida is deep 
blue-violet with a small, red blotch. All 
three may be bought at the rate of 10 
for 30 cents in the No. 3 size, and all 
are splendid. 


Two good orange-colored varietits are 
on our list,—La Paloma and Orange But- 
terfly. La Paloma (Dusinberre) is a 
large, vivid-orange that is outstanding in 
its color class; while Orange Butterfly 
is a gay orange that opens a dozen small 
florets, making a lovely and distinctive 
spike, delightful as a cut flower. Both 
are priced at 10 No. 3’s for 30 cents. 


Really good purples are none too 
plentiful, but there are two exceptionally- 
fine ones in the low-priced group—Charles 
Dickens and Paul Pfitzer. The former 
leans a bit toward the blue side of the 
violet band, while the latter inclines 
toward the red. Both are very beautiful, 
and both are priced at 30 cents for 10 
No. 3 bulbs. 


Three so-called smokies will complete 
our list, among them one that is an espe- 
cial favorite with me,—Marmora, a gray- 
ish-lavender with an _ old-rose blotch. 
Emile Aubrun is a justly famous old-timer 
that still holds its own. Smoked copper- 
bronze, with a cherry-red blotch. Both 
may be had at 30 cents for 10 No. 3’s. 
Mother Machree is a lavender and salmon- 
pink medley with a _ yellow throat. 
Unusual and beautiful, and priced at 10 
No. 3 bulbs for 40 cents. 
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That ends the listing of varieties for 
our $10 Glad Patch. Ten No. 3 bulbs of 
each of those 30 varieties will give you 
enough of each variety for you really to 
get acquainted with and enjoy it. Not 
all of the varieties will do their best from 
No. 3 bulbs, but most of them will come 
mighty near it, and all of them will give 
you nice spikes. If you get them into the 
ground early in May you will get a suc- 
cession of glorious bloom through the sea- 
son, and the new bulbs that develop will 
be big ones for the next year’s planting. 

Just a word about planting. Be sure 
the ground is turned over and broken up 
to the full depth of a garden fork. Run 
a trench five inches deep, the length of 
your row. Cover the bottom with wood 
ashes and cover that with sheep manure. 
Mix them with the soil. Sprinkle on a 
half-inch layer of dirt, then set the bulbs 
in a staggered, double row, four inches 
apart from center to center. Press them 
down firmly. Put a stake between each 
two varieties, and attach a _ properly- 
marked tree label to the stake. Cover the 
bulbs with two or three inches of soil and 
tamp, going over it once, firmly, with the 
flat of a hoe. Fill the trench. 

Give them nearly an inch of water 





every five days, and keep the weeds out, 
and moisture in, by surface cultivation. 
You will be rewarded with the loveliest 


flowers of the whole Summer—glorious 
Glads. 


Glads Become Acclimated? 


CHANGE of climate often affects 
the general health of the human be- 
ing; why not that of Glads? 

It has been my experience that many 
Glads coming to me from other states, 
have done much better the second year 
in my garden. ' 

I realize that variable seasons and 
weather conditions are responsible for 
many changes. Also the food elements in 
my garden soil may change somewhat each 
year. However, having purchased the 
same varieties two different years and 
from different places, I have had similar 
results. That is, the first year gave only 
poor to average blooms and plants; and 
the year following showed splendid 
flowers from the same bulbs. 

This does not follow for all varieties, 
as there are some bulbs of apparently ex- 
ceptional strength and vitality. 

Mrs. GrEorGE Letst, ( Wisc.) 


Grouping the Gladiolus with a harmony of colors gives a pleasing effect 
















Little Known Facts About Irises 


By G. H. GRAHAM, (Nebr.) 


VERY plant has its own peculiari- 
ties, its points of interest, and its 
lure for the interest of those who 

would learn. Those who have the keenest 
interest in Iris find the greatest pleasure 
in studying its habits. All this is true 
of every variety of plant, and each will 
be worth a careful study by its friends. 

We have not found any plant that will 
stand more abuse, extremes of heat or 
cold, wet or dry, than the Bearded Iris. 
An experiment of planting Iris in the 
frozen ground in December was success- 
ful; so was the experiment of leaving a 
clump on a pile of lumber during June, 
July, and August, and then planting. It 
is a common thing to see Iris thrown out 
on blue grass sod, taking root and making 
a fine show. 

By digging Iris frequently we note that 
soon after the blooming season all the 
old roots shrivel up and die, and an en- 
tirely new set of roots develop. Of what 
advantage is this extravagant habit? The 
rose does not do this; in fact hardly any 
other plant has this hamt. As_ this 
change is taking place, there comes a 
little resting period and this is the best 
time to transplant. Then the new plant 
establishes its roots in the new location, 
and is able to make growth sufficient to 
insure a crop of flowers the next year. 

The three chief enemies of Iris are leaf- 
spot, root-rot, and borer. By burning the 
field sometime during the dormant season, 
the spores of leaf-spot are destroyed. A 
spray of bordeaux in the Spring after 
growth starts will accomplish the same 
thing. Itoot-rot may be escaped largely 
by avoiding deep planting. We have had 
no experience with the borer in Nebraska. 
Our very hot Summers are likely unfavor- 
able for the development of this pest. 

The flower is not the only point of in- 
terest in Iris. Leaves vary much in 
color. Gertrude has yellow-green leaves. 
Some have transverse markings; some are 
ribbed. Flower stems are interesting; 
not all are straight and sturdy; some are 
bent and some are twining. 

For several years I have kept a record 
of the date of the first bloom for several 
hundred Iris. Five of these are taken to 
make up a calendar to indicate the com- 
parative earliness of the season. 

The figures indicate the date of the first 
flower, all of these being in May, as 


follows: , 
1931 1932 1933 1934 
CO 10 4 < 3 
EVORIRO: 6.060:6'6.000:6 11 5 (3 3 
PD inwicncaen 12 4 10 2 
Crimson King..... 12 5 14 3 
EE ibis! ts ah a 16 5 14 3 
SE etka ~ 61 23 52 14 
Approx. Average. . 12 4% 10 38 


The Spring of 1934 showed a develop- 
ment a week earlier than in 1933. 

Continued experiments in cold storage 
during the past season showed that Iris in 
bud could be kept in good condition for 
the show room for 18 days, when stored 
in a temperature of 33° to 35°. Many ex- 
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periments have shown that 18 days is the 
safe limit. Furthermore, experiment has 
shown that it is best to stage these stored 
flower stems the evening before the show 
opens, since they open much slower than 


flower stalks picked the morning of the 
show. 
The experiment of planting seeds at 


various times in the Fall has shown that~ 


those planted in August, as soon as the 
seeds are ripe, germinate the quickest. A 
light straw muleh protects these when 
Winter comes. Nature sows the seeds in 
August when the pods burst open. This 
seems like a very good hint as to the best 
time to plant. 

I have not seen any information as to 
the length of the blooming season of any 
Iris. When I make further records on 
the date of the last bloom, it will be easy 
to determine the span covered by each in 
its floral display. I am counting on this 
being very interesting. 

The fun of crossing Iris is a chapter 
by itself. How hard we tried to make 
erosses with Zua! A number of years 
ago Dr. Everett, President of the Ameri- 
ean Iris Society, showed us a neat way of 
applying the pollen. The flower stalk 
was held by the stem, and all the parts 
were pulled off but the stamens. This 
made it very easy to apply the pollen to 
the stigmas of some other flower. 


April Garden Club Program 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 
VERYONE interested in gardening 
should have a general knowledge of 

soils and fertilizers. April is a good time 
for the Garden Club to instruct every 
member in this important subject, as many 
garden failures are due to faulty soil con- 
ditions. The following outline gives sug- 
gestions for a comprehensive talk on the 
subject. 

SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 
Sandy soil contains a large percentage of 

sand particles and does not hold moisture 
and plant food well. Plants suffer 
especially in hot, dry weather. 

Clay soil is just the opposite of sandy 
soil. The particles are very fine and 
the water cannot drain away readily. 
Sticky when wet, hard when dry, clay is 
difficult to work in early Spring. 

Humus contains a large percentage of 
decomposed leaves, manure, peat moss, etc. 
It retains moisture, gases, and plant food. 

Loam is the best kind of garden soil and 
is a mixture of sand, clay, and humus in 
varying proportions. 


DRAINAGE 
Good drainage is required by most 
plants. If water does not drain from the 


soil, loss may be experienced from water- 
logging. Wet soil does not warm up as 
auickly in the Spring. 

Types of drainage: Tile drains, laid in 
trenches, and sloped in the direction of the 
lowest point, or some natural basin. 
Trenches filled with stones may be used. 
Layer drainage can be obtained by digging 
a garden plot or border to the necessary 
depth, and shoveling in four inches or more 
of loose cinders or stones before returning 
the sub-soil and .top-soil. : 


SOIL TREATMENT 


Light sandy soil: Spade in humus, such 
as decayed leaves, manure, or peat moss. 
Humus binds loose sand particles together 
and prevents rapid evaporation and leach- 
ing of moisture and plant food. 

Heavy clay soil: Mix sand and coal 
ashes as well as humus to make it more 
porous, easier to work, and to provide 
better drainage. 

Non-acid soil can be obtained by mixing 
one part garden loam, one part clean sharp 
sand, one part finely-ground limestone, and 
one part leaf mold. 

Acid soil can be obtained by mixing 
clean sand, rotted pine and hemlock needles, 
rotted wood; or rotted oak leaves. 

Several firms carry prepared mixtures 
of acid and non-acid soils. 


TILLAGE 
Most important preliminary tillage is 
by spading and forking. It enables roots 
of plants to extend themselves by making 
soil mellow and friable. It will hold more 
moisture and plant food. Cultivation 
aerates the soil and sweetens it, allowing 
helpful bacteria to multiply and perform 
their work. 
LIME 


Lime reduces acidity, neutralizes com- 
pounds which may be poisonous to plants, 
and encourages bacterial action. 

In light, sandy soil it binds particles 
together. 

Some garden plants do not like lime; 
such are Rhododendron, Azalea, Mountain 
Laurel, Blackberries, Blueberries, Huckle- 
berries, Marigold, Salvia, and Coreopsis. 


MODERN BALANCED PLANT FOODS 

Complete garden fertilizers contain 
chemical elements most lacking in average 
soil: Nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, mixed 
in proper proportion. 

How to apply: Read all instructions 
carefully, and follow closely. Small 
amounts often, rather than large amounts 
at longer intervals, are perferable for 
many fertilizers. Do not allow fertilizer 
to touch the plants, especially when wet. 
Cultivation directly after applying is 
desirable. 

CITY SOILS 

City soils are usually acid and deficient 
in plant food. Sparse grass growth, bad 
color, spindly stems, poorly-developed 
flowers, and yellowish shrubs may show 
poor soil. In preparing a garden bed, the 
following points will be helpful: 

1. Provide drainage. 

2. Spade in old manure, leaves, 

moss, or humus in some form. 

3. Rake hydrated lime into the surface, 

using four or five ounces to each ten 
square feet. 

4. Before planting, rake in a complete 

garden fertilizer at the rate of four 
or five ounces to each ten square feet. 


Rutu H. Lee 


peat 


Wild Flower Guessing Contest 


1. A flower that’s like eternity. 
2. The snake’s flower. 

3. A sweet woodland flower. 

4. A blue flag. 

9. A Bibical dream. 

6. The bee’s flower. 

Grease in a cup. 

8. We're like needles. 

9. Our dresses are prim. 

10. A girl’s name. 

11. A bright metal stick. 

12. Used in school. 

13.. I trail along the ground. 

14. Awake! harbinger of Spring. 


e 


_(Answers can be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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The Aquilegia is a beautiful and decorative plant 


THE CRIMSON STAR COLUMBINE 


HE blending of the numerous 
species of Aquilegia into the 
hybrids of modern gardens has 
brought us some of our most beau- 
tiful and decorative plants. Not the least 
of these is that brilliant ornament, Aqui- 
legia Crimson Star, which Vaughan’s Seed 
Store, Chicago and New York; Peter Hen- 
derson and Company, New York; Joseph 
Harris Company, Coldwater, New York; 
Ralph E. Huntington Nursery, Paines- 
ville, Ohio; George W. Park, Greenwood, 
South Carolina; Carl Salbach, Berkeley, 
California, and others are introducing 
this year. Like most of the long-spurred 
hybrids, it makes a sturdy growth up to 
two feet in height, bearing an enormous 
number of large (as much as three inches 
across) flowers with crimson sepals and 
spurs and white petals. It was my privi- 
lege to grow a few plants of this fine 
novelty from seeds which came to me from 
England two years ago, and I can say 
that it is one of the brightest Columbines 
I have ever grown. Fortunately, too, it 
comes quite true from seed, a rather un- 
usual occurrence in Aquilegias. 
Columbines delight in a rather light soil 
and one that is well supplied with 
moisture and, at the same time, perfect 
drainage. My experience tells me to plant 
the long-spurred hybrids in a sandy me- 
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dium which has been enriched with leaf- 
mold, and in a partially-shaded situation 
if possible. Perhaps not all gardeners 
realize the importance in keeping the 
plants growing without check, from the 
time they germinate until maturity. This 
ealls for transplanting before seedlings 
become crowded in the seed bed, and for 
attention at all times to see that they en- 
joy uninterrupted growth. To be sure, 
plants ean be grown without this care, but 
the supremely-well-done specimen is not 
the result of chance. 
RUELLIA CILIOSA 

The subject of this paragraph is one of 
the very few hardy members of a genus 
of over two hundred species, which are 
confined mostly to the Tropics. This one 
is, however, truly hardy, being found from 
New Jersey southward. It is not a spee- 
tacular plant and would probably be 
passed over by the average gardener, 
until he knew that it blossoms from late 
Spring or early Summer until frost, and 
that it is one of our best drought resisters, 
laughing in the face of the driest weather. 
It is usually Jess than a foot in height, 
clothed in rather rusty-looking leaves, 
from the axils of which spring the violet- 
blue, petunia-like flowers as much as two 
inches long. The latter are rather fleeting, 
seldom lasting over a day; but as they 
keep coming from day to day, their short 









Out-of-the- 
Ordinary 


from the 
Catalogues 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


life is not noticeable. It is rather sur- 
prising that a native plant of such merit 
should remain in the background so long, 
but a careful search through all of the 
available catalogues revealed just one 
source of supply—that of Rex D. Pearce, 
Merchantville, New Jersey. It is quite 
easv to grow from seed and may he 
divided, and I doubt not that it could be 
propagated from euttings. Aceording to 
experience in my garden, it is permanently 
perennial if given a light, well-drained 
soil and sun. 
\ NEW BEGONIA 

The army of gardeners (and their num 
her is growing) who grow the most of 
their house plants from seeds, will wel- 
come a new Begonia, S. semperflorens 
marginata Elegance or Elegant, which 
Peter Henderson Company and Vaughan’s 
Seed Store are listing this year. As most 
gardeners are acquainted with several 
types of B. semperflorens, it will only be 
necessary to say that the one in question 
is distinguished by its white flowers which 
have a bright-crimson edge; a striking and 
pleasing combination. 

It is not a difficult task to grow this 
class of Begonia from seed. They may 
be started into growth in pots or pans 
which ean be watered from the bottom. 
Fill the container with a good light soil, 
firm it well, and water; seatter the tiny 
seeds on the surface and just press them 
in, no covering being necessary. A piece 
of glass should then be placed over the 
pot to conserve the moisture until germi- 
nation takes place. Seedlings should be 
pricked out when large enough to handle, 
using a soil of about three-fourths loam 
and one-fourth sand. Subsequent care 
differs not at all from other common 
house plants, though the growing plants 
should be kept near the light to prevent 
leggy growth. 


CALLUNA VULGARIS ALPORTI 

The common Heather, Calluna vulgaris, 
which often appears in plant lists as 
Erica vulgaris, is a very valuable plant 
where a small evergreen shrub ean be 
used. As it has varied into a wide range 
of colors beside the rose-pink of the type, 
it is now more valuable than ever, since 
gardeners are giving so much thought to 
color combinations. The variety Alporti, 
which is available at the nurseries of Bob 
bink and Atkins, Rutherford, New Jersev, 
and Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, 
among others, makes a bush about two 
feet high, clothed in blue-green foliage 


(Continued on page 180) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“7 am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPER 





eS 
Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 


The Cooper Plan 


How One Man Made His Start 


ROM South Dakota comes word from a man who had 
F been a traveling salesman for years. Sickness over- 
took him and put him in the hospital for two years. 
While so confined, copies of THe FLower Grower with 
Tue Cooper PLAN came to his attention. It set him to 
dreaming; and the more he dreamed, the more he read 
and tried to work out a plan to fit his ways and means. 
One day he got out of bed, borrowed a car from a friend, 
and went hunting for a place. He found just the place 
he wanted, in the hands of the receivers of a defunct 
bank,—and practically at his own price. The Federal 
Land Bank helped him buy the place, with a small 
payment down; and so he has embarked in a practical 
way on the adventure of his lifetime,—TuE Cooper PLAN. 

That is how one man made his start. There are some 
details that he wrote me that I have not explained above, 
but which seem unnecessary to the general scheme; and 
this man has promised to tell us more of his activities 
in later letters. But it may be said in advance that this 
man is already assured of success, unless something very 
unforseen occurs. To begin with, he has the right attitude 
of mind; and furthermore, he has a clear conception or 
plan of what he wants to do. The rest is comparatively 
easy with cooperation on the part of the family, and this 
man has this cooperation. 

As I have pointed out in these columns before, THE 
CoorER PLAN is not for the person who is financially 
bankrupt, but for those who have saved, as has my friend 
above mentioned. No man can go in business without 
some capital, and no man ean establish a country place 
on a sound basis unless he has had the thrift and foresight 
to lay up a little something. The big thing about THE 
Cooper PLAN is that it can be made to fit almost any 
size pocketbook and almost any mental equipment, always 
providing that the will to do is strong in the individual. 
Tue Cooper PLAN will be of no benefit to the dawdler,— 
the man who expects things to be done for him, and who 
expects to be taken care of. THe Cooper PLAN is for 
those who have a will to accomplish something for them- 
selves, who have some ability to do for themselves, and 
ean understand that life on earth is to gain experiences. 
The more and better the experiences, the stronger and 
more perfect the result in building up the individual. 

We cannot all adopt THe Coorer PLAN, but we can 
at least think about it: and we ean plan out and help 
as best we may. those who can adopt THe Cooper PLAN. 
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Is, a Gardening Renaissance Underway? 


URING the palmy days of the boom times follow- 

ing the War, many people who had formerly 

been interested in Gardening and Horticulture, 
lost a part of their interest in favor of the artificial 
things of life, and the fashions and sports which filled 
the time of those possessed of redundant wealth. Now 
after five years of depression, with a deflation which has 
never been experienced before, the most of our 
redundantly-wealthy have been so thoroughly disciplined 
that they are again taking up the worthwhile things of 
life. And thus we get to the title of this small preach- 
ment, ‘‘Is a Gardening Renaissance Underway ?”’ 

A Gardening Renaissance is underway for those who 
forgot, for a time, that the natural things of life are the 
really worthwhile things; and forgot that Gardening, 
while a dirty job meaning soiled hands and dirty clothes, 
is at the same time one of the most dignified and inspiring 
pursuits which can be adopted by any man or woman. 
But among a certain class of people, (and their proportion 
is not large), Gardening had not lost its charm; and 
now under the stress of hard times and smaller budgets, 
these gardeners of the ‘‘Old School’’ are more enthusiastic 
than ever. Then there is still another class: those who 
never did Gardening under the boom times following the 
War, but who have been induced to garden during the 
depression, perhaps because they had plenty of time 
available; or perhaps because of a reduced income, their 
taste for the pleasures and entertainments of more 
prosperous days could not be indulged. 

So we old-timers welcome this new strain of gardeners, 
as greenhorns and as adventurers, but at the same time 
with the brotherly thought that they will bring us a 
strain of new blood which will prove valuable to the 
gardening fraternity as a whole. 


| ead in Gardening grows, and grows, and 
GROWS; because of some of the influences touched 
on above, but also because of the underlying fact that 
Gardening is an avocation possessing superior merit and 
having a real purpose. Gardening is a comprehensive 
term, and does not stop at flowers, but also includes 
branches of forestry and fruit growing. Gardeners who 
have acquired the idea that Gardening embraces only 
the growing of flowers and the beautifying of lawns, must 
awake to the fact that there is no limit to the possibilities 
of the subject. 


Another influence which has fostered the growth of 
Gardening of recent months and of recent years, is the 
fact that community efforts to eare for the unemployed 
have resulted in getting people out onto the soil, who 
never before knew how to use a hoe or set a plant. Such 
greenhorns are a trial to their teachers, but for the most 
part they are willing students; and those who have had 
such projects in charge have been well rewarded for their 
care and interest in the new beginners who have taken up 
Gardening. 

Then too, there has been a most commendable effort 
on the part of newspapers and other periodicals, offering 
prizes, ete., for the best gardens. And the flower shows 
have fostered an interest in flowers, and almost every 
daily paper now runs a department or column devoted 
to the garden. 

Gardening is not only experiencing a real Renaissance, 
but it is likewise gaining new converts; and some who 
never would have embraced Gardening as an avocation 
have been inducted into the mysteries of plant growth, 
because they did not know of anything better to do. That 
there is nothing better is a safe assumption anywhere 
and anytime; because there is nothing better than 
Gardening for the body, for the mind, and for the soul. 
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ARDENING teaches a natural love for flowers, but 
it likewise teaches a love for Nature in all her 
manifestations and phases. Nature is the greatest study 
of mankind. And so, friends, this little preachment is 
based on the fact that Gardening in this country has now 
taken a form and a magnitude which is worthy of the 
consideration of every man, regardless of his profession, 
his trade, or whatever he may be engaged in as a life work. 

Gardening should be taught to every child, and more 
and more it is being taught in the public schools. It is 
important that the young should grasp the meaning of 
Gardening in its primary phases, at a very early age. 
It is not right that we should wait until middle age, 
(as did this old Editor), before taking an active interest 
in Gardening. Many of my readers can tell the same 
story,—that their real interest in Gardening did not 
blossom until they were past the most active years of 
their life. Gardening may be taken up at any age; but 
why wait and lose the most active and receptive years of 
our lives, before taking up the most honorable and 
inspirational avocation to which the human race is heir? 

Friends, the greatest crisis of humanity demands our 
attention! Let us resolve: 


1. That Gardening may be made the most-truly- 
educational of all human activities! 

2. To give our best efforts to the Gardening 
Renaissance now pushing forward! 

3. To introduce the youngsters to the Mysteries of 
Nature through Gardening! 

4. To help THE FLOWER GrowER in its efforts to 
achieve these objectives. 


Bird Lovers Need Not Hate Cats 


HE Glad Philosopher, most always sane and safe 

in his deductions and elucidations, this month 

champions the cause of Birds to the disadvantage 

of Cats; but he is very honest about it and says at the 

outset that he does not dislike Cats. That, you will note, 

is not saying that he likes them, and so we can say he 
is luke-warm toward the Cats. 

Now this old Editor is not going to make any such 
admission. He has been a cat lover from boyhood, and 
likewise a bird lover. We protect the Birds in every 
possible way, and during the severe winter weather we 
feed the Mongolian Pheasants. They come up within a 
short distance of our dining room windows, to be fed 
from a box which has been placed there for that purpose. 
We also maintain several acres of well-watered woodland 
which has been posted against trespass, as a bird refuge 
or sanctuary. Our home is on a six-acre tract of ground, 
with a stream running through, and partially wooded, 
so that during the season we have plenty of Birds. 

As stated, I have been a cat lover from boyhood. Just 
now, we have two Cats, one a barn Cat who has a strange 
trait of leaving his winter quarters about May Ist and 
returning about November Ist. I take it that he simply 
makes a summer camp somewhere, (perhaps with a 
friendly farmer nearby); and finding his quarters not 
so good during cold weather, he returns to our stable 
for the Winter. Here I feed him regularly each day, 
and his contact with me once each day is about the only 
diversion that Cat has during the Winter. At home we 
have a black-and-white Persian that is simply a house Cat. 
As we have no mice in the house, he has no duties in 
that respect. Outside, he brings in many field mice, an 
occasional young rabbit, and a few Birds during the 
season; and as he has plenty of territory, this Cat 
certainly enjoys life. And we enjoy his companionship 
because of his friendly and quiet disposition. It always 
takes a certain amount of time to get our dogs acquainted 
with ‘‘Bill Whiskers,’’ so-called on account of his long 
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white whiskers. Just now he is getting on good terms 
with our young Great Dane, not a year old, and it is 
now safe to leave them together. (The simple-minded 
old Editor is also a dog lover.) 


HE point about this little personal story is that one 

need not hate or ignore Cats because he is a bird 
lover, but it is a fact that a very large percentage of 
bird lovers are cat haters. It is this foolish hate idea at 
which I am aiming with this little preachment. Why 
hate anything? If you cannot get The Balanced View- 
point, about which I have been preaching these many 
months, you can at least learn tolerance toward Cats, 
even if you are a bird lover. 

But the main big point of this discussion is that the 
numbef of Birds caught by Cats is altogether negligible 
as compared with the large number destroyed by other 
natural causes. Take, for instance, the drouth which 
has prevailed over a large territory during the past two 
or three years. The destruction of Birds and Animals 
by the drouth has been appalling and terrible, and has 
been many times noted in the papers and commented on. 
Even during ordinary weather the destruction of Birds 
and Animals is very great. Natural causes other than 
Cats account for the death of more than nine-tenths of 
the Birds which succumb before the end of their natural 
life. I make this statement with much confidence that 
I am easily right, and this is the same as saying that 
the number of Birds caught by Cats is so small that it 
need not even be considered. 

Seriously, my bird-loving friends, you should turn your 
attention to a more intimate study of bird life. Inform 
yourself as to just what happens to the Birds throughout 
the year. Imagine yourself, if you can, to be any one 
of those Birds that you love. In this way you can 
perhaps follow a Bird in his activities during the year, 
and incidentally follow him in his trials and tribulations. 
People who see only the bright side of Birds, as perhaps 
their song, and when they come to feed, do not understand 
much about them. There is much to learn about the 
Birds, which does not appear on the surface. One more 
point I will mention is the destruction of Birds and their 
eggs BY BIRDS. 


While I would not have bird lovers love Birds the less, 
I would yet have them understand the hard side of bird 
life, as well as the sunny side. They can thus more easily 
have tolerance for the Cat, so necessary in the economic 
life of the human race. 

A careful consideration of The Balanced Viewpoint, 
and an acquirement of the traits which it teaches, will 
help greatly to an understanding of Nature and her ways. 


Cautions About Buying Dried-out Evergreens 


N Indiana reader asks that we warn people against 

buying Evergreens which are for sale in stores. Such 
Evergreens have probably been dug in quantity and 
perhaps allowed to dry out before being put into the 
store for sale. 

It must be understood that the sap of Evergreens is 
of an entirely different character from the sap of 
deciduous trees, being of a resinous nature, and when 
once dried can never start circulating again. Those who 
plant Evergreens should remember that an Evergreen 
of which the roots have been allowed to dry, is useless 
for planting. For satisfactory results, the roots must be 
kept moist, and preferably the tree should be dug with 
a ball of earth of the original soil in which it grew. The 
greater part of the root system should be preserved for 
the reason that Evergreens, when set singly or as 
specimens, must not be pruned or the natural beauty of 
the tree is lost. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
HEADED by the Bluebird and the 


Robin, the returning feathered win- 
ter tourists continue to arrive from the 
Southland, and will soon be seeking favor- 
able locations for summer residence. In 
the selection of suitable places to build 
their nests and rear their young, our most 
neighborly Birds are guided principally 
by the factor of safety, so they naturally 
favor a catless neighborhood, even as you 
and I would shun a tiger-infested Indian 
jungle. 

While I do not dislike cats, I do like 
Birds; and realizing that I cannot have 
both, I offered my feathered friends every 
inducement to come and share my hospi- 
tality. My nearest, yet not too near, 
neighbors have cats—no Birds. I have 
Birds—no cats. We are all satisfied. 


Of all my feathered tenants I cannot 
help liking the Bluebird best. His natural 
modesty, his polished mannerisms, his un- 
failing devotion to his mate and offspring 
to whom he is ever considerate and courte- 
ous, are noticeable qualities that command 
admiration. True, Nature dressed him in 
somewhat conspicuous and attractive garb, 
selecting the deepest cerulean blue, the 
color so rarely found in Birds, which gives 
him at least a suggestion of aristocracy 
if not a token of royalty in the bird 
kingdom. 

Wrote Jolm Burroughs: 

“When Nature made the Bluebird, 
she wished to propitiate both the sky 
and the earth, so she gave him the 
color of the one on his back and the 
hue of the other on his breast, and or- 
dained that his appearance in Spring 
should denote that the strife between 
these two elements was at an end. He 
is the peace-harbinger; in him the 
celestial and terrestrial strike hands, 
and are fast friends. He means the 
furrow and he means the warmth; he 
means all the soft, wooing influences of 
the Spring on the one hand, and the 
retreating footsteps of Winter on the 
other.” 


Unlike that of the Robin or Song Spar- 
row, the Bluebird’s mellow song lacks 
boldness; his is a tender, sentimental, sub- 
dued song, somewhat rambling and sug- 
gestive of uncertainty; warbled always 
in a minor key in rather quavering tone, 
but ever most appealing in delicacy and 
sweetness. It takes no great stretch of 
the imagination to hear in the Robin’s 
melodious vocal outbursts the words, 
“Cheer up, cheer up, cheerily, cheerily ;” 
nor greater to distinguish the tenderly 
syllabled, “Purity, purity, purity,” which 
Matthews fits to the more plaintive notes 
of the Bluebird’s song. 

Burroughs tells of his seeming to hear 
the Bird say, “Bermuda, Bermuda, Ber- 
muda,” as if invoking and lamenting, and 
behold, he says, “Bermuda follows close, 
though the little pilgrim may be only re- 
peating the tradition of his race, himself 
having come only from Florida, the Caro- 
linas, or even from Virginia, where he has 
found his Bermuda on some sunny hill- 
side thickly studded with cedars and per- 
simmon trees.” 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


Eprror’s Nore:—See preceding page 
for comment. Cats and Birds are both 
possible at the same time. 
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Moving Roses Out of Season 


By MRS. J. H. GARNER, (Mo.) 


OSE experts have pretty thor- 
R oughly driven honie the idea that 

Autumn and very-early Spring are 
the only times Roses may be successfully 
set, and I am sure we would all be wise 
in keeping to that practice as far as pos- 
sible. Yet: now and then an oceasion 
arises that makes it imperative that we 
deviate from that apparently hard and 
fast rule, if we would not altogether sac- 
rifice some of our beloved Roses. Take, 
for example, the Summer the highway 
past our suburban home was graded for 
paving. 

An old-fashioned iron fence—the kind 
which has iron posts every few feet, 
threaded with heavy twisted wires—had 
for many years afforded protection to our 
lawn and gardens from cows and other 
animals. Finding the fence useful we had 
not the heart to remove it, but set about 
making it more attractive. After sev- 
eral years’ effort we succeeded in getting 
it fairly well covered for its entire 165 
feet in length with Climbing Roses of 
many varieties; and in blooming time, ex- 
clamations of approval could be heard 
almost any hour in the day if we were 
working within hearing distance of the 
road. 

Then one spring day came representa- 
tives of the highway commission with the 
demand for five feet of land from prop- 
erty owners on each side of the road, to 
widen the highway. There was nothing 
to do but sign the papers to give the re- 
quired strip of land. 

Many sympathizing friends and neigh- 
bors inquired what we were going to do 
about the Roses, and shook their heads 
skeptically when we assured them we in- 
tended to move them as soon as they were 
done blooming. These well-meaning 
friends predicted that speedy death would 
ensue, and we feared they were right. 

Ruthlessly we pruned the long canes 
back to about a foot in length, cutting out 
many of the weaker and more slender 
ones. Then the Man of the Garden set 
his good spade firmly at some distance 
from the Rose, working in a circle until 
he could liberate the plant with a large 
ball of earth. It was placed in a wheel- 
barrow, covered with damp burlap, and 
transported at once to the place selected 
for the new home of the Roses, which was 
a long white-painted grape arbor from 
which many of the grapes had died. We 
had a new setting of grapes elsewhere. 


The Rose was firmly planted and thor- 
oughly soaked with water, the hole partly 
filled, and later given more water before 
the final filling. It took many trips, 
much hard digging and water-carrying to 
get all the Roses in place. Fortune smiled 
on us in that the weather for a few days 
was slightly cloudy instead of uniformly 
hot and dry, as July is apt to be. 

We pinned burlap sacks about the 
Roses and sprinkled them several times 
a day until they were well established. 
When the roll was called in the Fall, not 
a Rose but answered “Present!” Soon 
the new growth started; and last year— 


their second in the new quarters—they 
gave a good account of themselves. 

The varieties that we moved were, with 
the exception of the rather weak grower, 
Alberic Barbier, the old stand-bys: Amer- 
ican Pillar, Excelsa, Crimson Rambler, 
White and Pink Dorothy Perkins, Tau- 
sendschén, and Dr. Van Fleet. 





Let me relate one other true story of a 
Rose successfully moved at a most inaus- 
picious time. 

Some Roses left too long in the nursery 
row had sent out many long canes which 
we neglected to cut back. Blooming time 
found a White Dorothy Perkins so full 
of bloom that it seemed a shame to let it 
sprawl on the ground, when it would be 
so beautiful trained on a fence. I man- 
aged to convey my sentiments in regard 
to the matter to the Garden Man, and he 
obligingly undertook the job. When the 
Rose was in the wheelbarrow, I trailed 
along behind carrying the long flowery 
canes to prevent their being broken. 

The Rose was kept shaded with burlap 
the full length of its canes for a few days, 
and sprinkled. It did not wilt; the blooms 
lasted as long as the others on the fence; 
and the subsequent growth was equal to 
that of the ones not moved. 

We have moved Hybrid Teas and Per- 
petuals, in full leaf when necessity de- 
manded it; but of course this is possible 
only when the Roses can be set imme- 
diately. 


Early Planting of Trees 


SPRING planting of hardy trees should 

be done as early as the ground can 
be worked before the buds or leaves start, 
for best results. Many times hot, dry 
weather comes in June or before, which 
gives plantings small chance to get started 
properly; many being lost entirely. This 
applies to all kinds of trees and hardy 
plants. They must be dug and eared for 
in the right way first, either balled and 
burlapped, or with the roots left intact 
with damp wrappings about them, and set 
out as soon as-possible. Neglect is bad 
for them and the roots should never be 
allowed to dry out in any ease. It stunts 
the trees if they live at all. 

We lose many trees and plants by get- 
ting them out after the new growth starts. 
They can be made to. live, many times, 
but often their chance is cut in half if 
done too late. They should be dormant 
still if possible. We set out 400 ever- 
greens one year as soon as the ground 
was soft. In fact it was soaked with 
water and so muddy we could scarcely 
work ii at all; but the trees lived, almost 
to a tree, and grew like weeds from the 
first, which was what we wished. 

Plant early if possible, or with the 
greatest of care later on, or you lose all. 

Fall is also a fine time when the ground 
is moist, as the trees and plants adjust 
themselves before Spring. We should 
save some of our enthusiasm for fall 
planting, which is often wise. 


Mrs. H. P. Cook, (Ind.) 
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The Use of 
Gray 


in 


Our Gardens 


By 
IVA B. WARNER, (Penna.) 


ARDEN Color Scheming has be- 
come somewhat of a craze—we 
talk color schemes, write about 
color schemes, and read about 

color schemes; trying desperately hard to 
ereate some of them. Although many 
gardens of a single color have been very 
well worked out, one-color gardens are not 
generally owned nor desired. We may 
imagine how effective a yellow garden 
might be contrived in all the shades from 
buff and cream, up to orange; and we 
hear much about gardens of blue and 
pink, and the entire gardens of white so 
full of charm in the moonlight. But we, 
as owners of small gardens, rather than 
adhere closely to a solitary, favorite color, 
prefer to have a strong feeling or dom- 
inant note over all, of perhaps yellow in 
the Spring. Later, it might be blue, then 
pink, and still later the reds and golds 
of the Autumn, always striving for an 
impression of the unity necessary. 
When evening calls, instead of finding 
the garden clad entirely in white, we plan 
rather to have her dress trimmed with 
ribbons of white by using white plants 
along our winding garden paths. White 
is constantly spoken of as the peacemaker 
and is much used to separate flowers of 
discordant colors, but often it separates 
them into contrasting units because it so 
heightens the tone of each that they are 
not dr: into complete harmony. Cer- 
tain we are that blue and lavender add the 
atmospheric idea of distance, and their 
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Creeping Dusty Miller creeping down rock-bank 


blending in with other soft shades gives 
the feeling of mistiness and charm. 

Just as the right use of blue creates a 
beautiful cloud over all, so will plants 
of gray foliage absorb our colors and 
bring deep shadows to our backgrounds, 
thus adding to the apparent size of our 
garden pictures. Gray is most satisfy- 
ing, especially when associated with the 
tender tones, including cream and white, 
and is being more and more used and 
appreciated. Indeed, there is hardly a 
primary or secondary color, even to some 
of the crude and raw scarlets, yellows, 
or purples, with which gray will not 
associate well, and its abundant use will 
also bring the misty haze and the gra- 
cious blending we so often seek in our 
gardens. Just as fine linen is enhanced 
and perfected by an edging, so may we 
use some low-growing plant of gray as 
embroidery for our garden paths and 
beds. Nepeta mussini with its lavender- 
blue spikes is such a border plant pop- 
ular in English gardens. 

A ealler one morning was telling of a 
visit to another garden earlier that morn- 
ing; and when I inquired what was in 
bloom there, she could name no particu- 
lar flower except Grape Hyacinths, but 
said, “What a quantity of gray she has in 
her garden!” TI at once pictured Grape 
Hyacinths with gray and made a mental 
note to plan for next Spring a group of 
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Left,—Nepeta Mussini, blending in with -Cerastium tomentosum (Snow-in- 
Summer), with Santolina in background. A group of gray plants in rock-bank 
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blue Grape Hyacinths with gray Ceras- 
tium tomentosum at their feet, and a 
certain gray stone of the rock garden at 
their back. Other combinations came to 
mind for next year’s pictures—particu- 
larly of cream-white with gray. I know 
a beautiful picture of the lavender blooms 
of the Buddleia against some White Pop- 
lars, and I often go that way just now 
to admire. Lavender and silver-gray! 
Imagine, if you can, how spectators would 
linger before a display at a Flower Show 
of a rectangular planting of the beautiful 
yellow Trollius enclosed in a frame of 
gray Santolina. 


There is much to commend in the gray 
Santolina or Lavender Cotton, since it 
grows quite shrubby enough to make a 
pleasant and useful background. An- 
other good gray background is the frosty 
filigree of the Artemesia Silver King, 
whose stems must be hammered or placed 
in boiling water to keep the foliage from 
withering when cut. This makes splendid 
winter bouquets, too. 

As we search for it, we are brought to 
realize there is much of ,the enchantment 
of gray about us, whether in blue-gray 
or the grays bordering on light-green. 
However, most of it is foliage, for gray 
flowers are few, including perhaps only 
the Arctotis, Statice, and Seaholly. Silver 
poplar and aspen leaves tremble with 
the least breeze; and the heavier winds 
turn over the leaves of the Willows and 
Grape Vines showing their gray linings, 
as it also does of the foliage of both the 
spring and fall Oleasters, (Russian 
Olives). How clean-looking and well- 
groomed are the Beech Trees with their 
gray trunks; and as heavier accents, stand 
the Koster and Colorado Spruces in their 
blue-gray haze, and the smaller Meyer’s 
Juniper with its gray sheen. When in 
flower, the White Thorn, or Crataegus 
oxyacantha, gives an almost silvery effect, 
and it is of this White Hawthorn that 
3urns sings “wi’ its lock o’ siller gray.” 
Turning to more material things, there 
are the rows of fat, gray heads of Cab- 
bages in our vegetable gardens, the leaves 
of Turnips, and the green-gray of their 
new associate, Broccoli. 

Many herbs wear grayish coats. The 
lovely Nepeta is one of these, as are 
Lavender, Hoarhound, Sage, and the Rue, 

(Continued on page 181) 
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Our Yellow Warblers 


OTHING was omitted or 
in the Nature Plan by 
Teacher. Many 


forgotten 
our Great 
Nature Friends have 


much to do with the perfecting of the - 


flowers in our gardens. 


Not least among these is the Yellow 
Warbler, or “Summer Yellowbird,” as 
many call him. I cannot recall a Summer 
that has passed without our songful, 
cheerful, busy Yellowbird. He is present 
the entire Summer about the yard, the 
garden, and the small plum grove. Plant 
lice and tiny green wire worms are his 
delight, and it is well for us that he feeds 
them daily to his entire family. 














of Yellow Warbler 


Nest 
composed mostly of Cotton 


A bit of nest material (cotton) hung 
beside your porch, or on a shrub, will 
induce this friend to make his home 
nearby. 

One Spring the Warbler Pair who 
built the nest had bad luck with their 
new home. It was only just completed 
when a hard wind storm blew it down, 
and rolled it away over a bank into the 
hollyhoeck row. 


When the storm had passed the Birds 
found it and we heard them talking of 
their trouble; but not for long. This 
little Bird is one fine example of “stiek- 
toitiveness.” They came to the porch 
vine for more cotton and went right back 
to the home tree. They seemed so thank- 
ful for more eotton, and the picture tells 
the story of the second home. One thing 
we noted was that they used a few bits 
of cotton from the first nest, from where 
it lodged under the hollyhocks. They 
would doubtless have loved to again put 
up the first nest, if it had been possible. 


Brown Thrashers and Young 


Catbirds 


OUR account of the Brown Thrasher 
mimicking the Crow was read with 
much interest, because I had witnessed a 
similar incident in which the Thrasher 
mimicked the Catbird. 
Last Spring the Brown Thrashers were 
late in arriving, and by the time the 
Thrashers had finished building their 


nest, the Catbird Babies were out of their 
nest home, and the old Birds were ready 
to nest again. 

The young Birds were full-feathered 
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and seemingly almost grown, and proba- 
bly able to look after themselves; but 
the male Brown Thrasher promptly took 
over the job of looking after them, devot- 
ing his time in keeping a lookout and 
acting as protector. 


One morning after finishing his song, 
he gave a typical Catbird “meow.” I 
was rather surprised over this fact, as 
I had always thought of the Mocking 
Bird as being really the only natural 
mimic. 

On looking in the book “Bird Life,” 
by Dr. Allen, I found the following state- 
ment: “Some Birds ean be taught to 
whistle tunes or songs of other Birds; 
and Birds like Mocking Birds, Catbirds, 
and Brown Thrashers seem to do this 
naturally and are well-known as mimics.” 

I am sure no one need be surprised to 
hear the Brown Thrasher mimic other 
sounds as well as those of the Crow and 
Catbird. 


Mrs. T. H. Witcoxen, (Mo.) 


Ivory-billed Woodpecker 
Practicaily Extinct 


HE Ivory-billed Woodpecker (campe- 

philus principalis) is totally extinct in 
Kentucky, (“Wild Life of Kentucky,” W. 
D. Funkhouser, p. 219), and everywhere 
else, except possibly in the swamp lands 
of the extreme South. Maj. Allan Brooks 
(in National Geographic Magazine, April, 
1933, p. 479), says, “Possibly the names 
of all living ornithologists who have ever 
seen one could be counted on the fingers 
of two hands.” 


It has been said that one of the few 
living men who have ever seen an Ivory- 
billed Woodpecker is Dr. Otley Pender, 
of Versailles, Kentucky. Brasher C. 
Bacon, of Madisonville, President of the 
State Ornithological Society, states that 
the bird has been extinct for probably 
fifty years in Kentucky, and is considered 
now as totally extinct. He says the 
Pileated Woodpecker (Ceophloeus pil- 
eatus), the male of which somewhat re- 
sembles the Ivory-billed Woodpecker in 
size and coloring, may sometimes have 
been mistaken for the extinct bird. Major 
Brooks’ article, above referred to, says 
he saw two holes 45 to 70 feet up in trees 
in Florida which his guide said were 
made by this Woodpecker, and that they 
may still exist in Louisiana and Florida; 
and possibly a few may lurk in the larger 
swamp areas of Northeastern Texas, in 
Arkansas, Southern Missouri and South- 
ern Mississippi, although there have been 
no well-substantiated records of their hav- 
ing been seen in these states for a number 
of years. Major Brooks draws an inter- 
esting picture in color of this rara avis, 
which has gone the way of the Passenger 
Pigeon, the Great Auk, the Emu, and the 
Dodo. Its size, brilliant coloring, and 
beauty, brought its end at the hands of the 
thoughtless. John Filson (in “Ken- 
tucke,” 1784), mentions the bird as plenti- 
ful and typical of Kentucky at that time, 
as also does J. J. Audubon in his monu- 
mental work on American Birds, com- 
posed largely during his residence in this 
section of Kentucky. 


Mrs. M. K. Gorpon, (Ky.) 





Attracting Humming Birds 


HAVE had a beautiful pair of Ruby- 

throated Humming Birds the past two 
seasons, that nested in our grape arbor. 
Having heard that tubular-throated flow- 
ers would bring many Humming Birds 
to a garden, I have experimented and 
find it very interesting, as I never saw 
a Humming Bird light anywhere till 
last Summer. They were simply at home 
on a wire, close to the bird-bath. My 
flowers they love, include Datura, Pe- 
tunia, Bignonia, Lilies (particularly the 
scented ones), Salpiglossis, Pentstemon, 
White Moonflower, Nicotiana, Columbine 
—in fact all trumpet-shaped, sweet- 
scented blossoms. 


Mrs. RaLtPH Baker, (Kans.) 


A Simple Wren House 


We some exceptions, Wrens will 
not return to a dirty house; neither 
will they clean their own house. The 
following directions show how to make a 
Wren House which can be easily cleaned 
every Spring. 

Four pieces of board are needed. Two 
4,” wide at the base and 3144” hgh to 
eave line, for gable ends. Fig. 1. 

Two pieces for the roof, 2 or more 
inches longer than the length of the can 
used and 4” wide. Fig. 2. 

Bore hole the size of a quarter in front 
gable. Fig. 3. 

Bore a small hole in the middle of base 
of both gables for wire. Fig. 4. 














Nail roof to back gable. Fig. 5. 
Fig2. Fig. 3. 
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Fit tin can against back gable and as 
far up under the roof as it will go, and 
push front gable against opening of can 
firmly. Nail front gable to roof in this 
position. Fig. 6. 

Put can back under roof and run stout 
wire through holes at base of gables and 
fasten tightly. Fig. 7. This keeps the 
ean in place and in the Fall or Spring 
makes it easy to take can out or insert 
new one. 

Fix Wren House in tree, under house 
eaves, back porch, or clothes post, by 
nailing back gable to solid support. 
Fig. 8. 

Mrs. Homer S. Jones, ( Wisc.) 
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Pool, Rockery, and Paling Fence at Sea Breeze, New York. The 
curved-top panels of the Fence are an important feature of the design 


Continuous Bloom for the 


Suburban Home 


By ELEANOR E. FLESCH, (N. Y.) 


and then until Jack Frost arrives 

the garden is a riot of color. This 
effect was produced by a careful selection 
of hardy blooming plants and bulbs. The 
garden is on an extra lot at the side of the 
house and is bounded on one side by a 
curved-top-panel, white picket fence. 
Flowering shrubs are planted directly in 
front. The border varies in depth to 
about ten feet, and is irregular in shape. 
It is edged with Arabis, backed by Lilae, 
Phlox sublata, and yellow Saxatile com- 
pactum. Early double Tulips in mixed 
colors and Parrot (Fantasy) Tulips start 
the Spring. Large clumps of Darwin 
Tulips in rainbow mixture follow. The 
Iris and Jap Pinks appear next with their 
bright beauty and delightful fragrance, 
along with the Lemon Lilies, Chinese 
Larkspur, Carnations, Lychnis, Viscaria, 
and St. Joseph Lilies in masses backed by 
Delphinium in many shades; with Shasta 
Daisies, Coreopsis, Gaillardias, Veronicas, 
Foxgloves, and other varieties to fill in 
the vacant spaces. 

The Pool is irregular in shape, with 
concrete bottom and sides. Thymus ser- 
pyllum ecoccineum is planted around the 
water edge. It is a rapid grower and has 
rreatly improyed the looks of the Pool, 
overing most of the concrete edge showing 
in the picture. The Pool holds 3,000 
gallons of water and varies in depth from 
13 inches to 21% feet. It is filled with a 
hose and has a drain. By leaving the 
water in all Winter, the Pool is protected 
and does not crack from frost. It is 
‘leaned out every Spring after the leaves 
have stopped blowing, and fresh water is 


+ ROCUSES start my flower parade, 
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added as the old evaporates. The sides 
are sloped. There are three concrete 
foundations holding boxes of Water 
Plants. Wild Iris in shades of blue and 
lavender and yellow Marsh Marigolds 
grow well in these tubs. There are other 
tubs of native Waterlilies. The little 
ereek under the bridge winds around in 
back of the Rockery and has plantings of 
Jap grass and Japanese and Siberian 
Iris. The larger part of the Pool is 
backed by a higher Rockery with a back- 
ground of Pines, Arborvitae, and double 
Hollyhocks. There is a little lake at the 
top which is fed by water pumped from 
the pond. This aerates the water and 
keeps it in circulation. The water tumbles 
from several rocks, creating tiny water- 
falls, splashing the Sedums and Semper- 
vivums which grow in the crevices. The 
last falls are formed by the water coming 
through a large hole in the rock onto 
some flatter stones, and thence to the Pool. 

Early spring bulbs, such as Blue Scillas, 
blue and white Grape Hyacinths, Cro- 
euses, and double Tulips, followed by 


early-blossoming, low-growing _ border 
plants, are used in the Rockery. In the 


right foreground of the picture is a plant- 
ing of blue Phlox divaricata and yellow 
Alyssum Saxatile compactum. They 
bloom at the same time with striking effect. 
The various Veronicas, Armerias, Auri- 
eulas, Primroses, Heucheras, and Dian- 
thus, all help to brighten up the vacant 
spots. 

The Pool is lighted at night by colored 
lights, and a pretty colored lantern hangs 
from a post. Lawn seats are at the left 
of the Pool, where we sit evenings and 





watch our eighty pet goldfish playing in 
the Pool. They are tame enough to take 
food from our hands. The Pool is a popu- 
lar haven for frogs and toads. They 
start croaking or singing in different parts 
of the garden and make loud splashing 
noises as they hop into the water. They 
like to climb on the boxes in the Pool and 
take great delight in pushing each other 
off. We enjoy their fun and our garden 
as much as they do. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


OLLYHOCKS were planted in at 

least 44 States as a memorial to the 
inventor of the butter-fat test, the late 
Stephen M. Babcock. The seed was gath- 
ered from his Hollyhock Garden at Madi- 
son, Wise., where he was Professor at the 
University, and planted on the grounds of 
Colleges of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. The University of 
Gottingen, Germany, where Dr. Babeock 
completed his training, will also have a 
Babeock Garden in his memory. 


The Orange, Lemon, and Pomegranate 
Trees bear fruit and flowers at the same 
time. 


The Lantana Viburnum has naked 
flower buds all Winter. These form in 
the Fall and bloom in the Spring. It 
again blooms freely in the Fall, especially 
when the season is long. 


When the Red Maple is leafless its 
twigs are knotty with red buds. 


The Balsam Poplar starts growing with 
the stirring of the sap. Then the fra- 
grant wax-covering over the buds, softens, 
and the bees collect this for future use. 
Every crack in the beehive is carefully 
sealed up with this waterproof gum, 
which is ealled “propolis.” 


There is a species of hibernating Snow 
Mosquito which stores up fat in Summer 
and consumes it while dozing through the 
Winter. These are large And have spotted 
wings. They exist in the higher reaches 
of the Rocky Mountains, in the north- 
ern part of Montana, and hibernate dur- 
ing the Winter in sheltered spots. They 
may be seen the first warm days of 
Spring. 


The purpose of Bird Banding is to in- 
vestigate the migratory and _ breeding 
habits of the billions of feathered inhabit- 
ants of the United States. There are 
many bird-banding stations operating all 
over the United States, and more than 
15,000 banded Birds have been recap- 
tured, dead or alive, and reported to the 
bureau. On each band, which is snapped 
on the bird’s leg, is a serial number and 
the words, “Notify United States Bio- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C.” 


A nature writer (in a state news- 
paper), in an article on the Bottle Gen- 
tian, stated that the flower must be self- 
fertilized, for it never opens. Evidently, 
she never watched the Bumble-bee force 
itself into the closed flower, spreading 
apart the pleated petals to enter; the 
flower then closes with the Bumble-bee in- 
side. The Bee is out of sight until it 
backs out of the flower—an interesting 
spectacle. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


orm 


he apple tree maketh shadow with 
thick boughs and branches, and fair with 
divers blossoms and flowers of sweetness 
and liking; with good fruit and noble. 
And is gracious in sight and in taste and 
vertuous in medicine . . some beareth 
sourish fruit and hard and some right sour 
and some right sweet with a good savour 
and merry.”—De Proprietatibus Rerum 
(1470). 


IT IS APPLE BLOSSOM TIME 


HAT lovely memories of past days 
W those words conjure up—apple 
orchards in radiant bloom, the 
earth beneath covered with silken petals 
as soft as fallen snow, and the azure sky 
above. Can Nature paint a more exquisite 
picture than an orchard in bloom? Apple 
Blossoms are at home anywhere, like the 
real aristocrat; they lend charm in the 
most lowly home when filling an old crock, 
and equally grace a mansion when placed 
in costly porcelain vases. Anywhere, any- 
time, they are beyond compare and well 
able to hold their own, even among the 
Queen of Flowers, the Rose. But no won- 
der; the queenly, haughty Rose with her 
barbed stems and the gentle Apple Blos- 
soms are kin. 


“VIRTUOUS IN MEDICINE” 

“Comfort me with Apples,” cried out 
the bored Solomon. Apples are men- 
tioned at least six times in the Bible. An 
old, old German remedy was to give grated 
ripe mellow Apples to stop bacillary dys- 
entery and diarrhea in infants and chil- 
dren. Grate the ripe mellow Apples— 
peel removed doubtless—and feed the 
patient for two days, no limit to amount 
given—during which time no other food 
is taken. At the end of that time resume 
normal diet rather rich in proteins. If 
the “cure,” however, is not complete, 
another two days of the apple pulp 1s 
indicated. 

In China, ripe Apples are crushed, 
dried, and pulverized, then made into tea. 
Effective to dispel gas, dissolve mucous, 
and cure fluxes. Another refreshing 
apple drink: Cut up without peeling a 
ripe tart Apple, and cup of boiling 
water, sweeten with sugar or honey, and 
if liked, a dash of lemon juice. Let 
stand till cool and drink. Apples are 
alkali-forming, though not so high as the 
citrus fruits. 

THE NOSE HAS IT 

Ever stop to think what an important 
part your nose plays in your daily life? 
Ask any dog and he can tell a long story. 
Just for an experiment close up your 
nostrils and see if you ean tell the dif- 
ference between finely-chopped Apples or 
finely-chopped Onions. Many cannot— 
you’d be surprised. 

“APPLE OF DISCORD” 


You recall the golden Apple thrown 
among the gods at a marriage? And who 
does not remember the gossip about 
Adam and Eve and the famous Apple.— 
Pomum Adami—Adam’s Apple. 


SCALLOPED APPLES AND CABBAGE 
One pint sliced tart Apples; one qt. 
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shredded Cabbage; one tsp. salt; three 
tbs. butter or other fat; one tsp. sugar; 
half cup bread crumbs. Place in alter- 
nate layers in oiled baking dish; season 
each with salt and butter, using sugar for 
the Apples. Crumbs on the last layer; 
cover, bake in moderate oven until tender ; 
remove cover to brown the crumbs and 
serve from the baking dish. 


BAKED APPLES DE LUXE 


Pare tart Apples; steam until almost 
tender; remove to oiled pan. Fill cavi- 
ties with cocoanut and marshmallow or 
chopped dates; stick blanched almonds or 
brazil nuts into the Apples. Put in hot 
oven, basting often with syrup made of 
sugar, water, and lemon juice. Serve 
plain or with whipped cream, filling the 
cavities with the jellied juice. 


“MANDRAKES GIVE A SMELL” 


So we read in Solomon and often 
Shakespeare speaks of them. The Man- 
drake or Mayapple (Podophyllum) which, 
however, is no kin to the ancient apple 
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family, also blooms about this time of 
year, and how sweet their fragrance. It 
is a very valuable medicine sometimes 
called the calomel of the vegetable world. 
It is highly efficient as an active cathartic, 
acts on the bowels without the subsequent 
costiveness attendant on other cathartiecs. 
Its use is indicated in chronic liver 
diseases, beneficent in certain uterine 
troubles and a host of other ailments. The 
leaves are also sometimes made into an 
ointment for external use—soothing and 
cooling in effect. There are many leg- 
ends about the Mandrake, but some of 
them may not refer to our own May- 
apple—the lovely Mayflowers of our 
woods in the eastern states beloved of 
every child to fill the May baskets or take 
to his teacher. 


“aPPLES OF PERU” 


These also do not belong to the apple 
family. They belong to the order of Win- 
ter Cherry (Alkekengi) and are sometimes 
found growing wild in the U. S., though 
indigenous to So. America. Sometimes 
ealled “Strawberry Tomato.” Like many 
other bitter plants this is recommended 





for a host of troubles for which the bit- 
ter principle is needed. 


“Search out the wisdom of Nature, there 
is depth in all her doings; she seemeth 
prodigal of power, yet her rules are the 
maxims of frugality. The plant refresh- 
eth the air, and the earth filtereth the 
water, and the dews are sucked into the 
cloud, dropping fatness on the world. 
She hath, on a mighty scale, the general 
use of all things; yet hath she specially 
for each its microscopic purpose.” 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


There seems to be a growing interest 
in the art of flower arrangement. Apple 
blossom branches adapt themselves beau- 
tifully to even the most formal type of 
Japanese flower arrangement; called 
there ikebana. This Spring there is an 
American pilgrimage to the flower show 
being held in Tokyo. 


Mid-Winter-Flowering Iris 


HAVE grown very many species of 

Iris, but I believe that to me the 
most entrancing are the forms of Iris 
unguicularis, more commonly known in 
this country as I. stylosa. Perhaps this 
is because they flower from December to 
February when there is nothing else in 
the garden. 

Unfortunately, this lovely Iris is not 
reliably hardy; yet many reports during 
the last three years lead me to believe 
that it may be enjoyed in all but the 
coldest localities, by giving a little extra 
care. The problem seems to be that of 
protecting the root crowns which are 
almost at the surface of the soil, and a 
composite of many reports of successful 
growing suggests the following methods: 

1. A row of plants was set in a sunny 
situation against a board wall. This 
Iris starts growth in early September, 
and about this time a ueavy mulch of 
old strawy manure was worked around 
and over the crowns. When the first 
frosts came, a bank of straw was placed 
behind the row of plants and in front 
of it; and against this a plank was 
stood and held in place with stakes, 
leaving the top of bed open. The plant- 
ing was reported after three years of 
lovely blooms. 

2. Iris were planted in a warm situa- 
tion in front of shrubs. In June the 
leaves were sheared half back and a 
heavy mulch of old strawy manure worked 
in and about the plants. In September 
a further mulch of salt hay was placed 
loosely over the plants. New leaves 
and flowering stems pushed through the 
salt hay and gave many fine blooms in 
Winter. 

3. Plants may be set in deep coldframes 
and mulched with old manure. Leave 
the sash off all Summer and early Fall. 
After cold weather arrives, remove the 
sash on all fair days but keep covered 
in all bad weather. 

A well-drained loamy soil is_ best. 
Planting is best done in Spring so that 
the plants may be fully established by 
Fall, although in more favored localities, 
the planting may be done in September. 
This Tris is perfectly hardy in the South- 
ern and Pacific States. 


E. C. Purpy, (Calif.) 
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AVE you ever seen a Begonia 
H Show or the Begonia Section of a 

flower show? If you have not, 
there is a rare treat in store for you. 
First let me warn you, if you do attend 
one, take a goodly store of “ohs” and 
“ahs” along with you, for you will surely 
need them. A Begonia Show recently 
seen by the writer of this column had one 
group of the wild Bolivian variety which 
are excellent for borders, since they are 
compact and bloom from three to five 
months of the year. Their blooms were 
mostly shades of yellow. Near them was 
a marvelous showing of singles; some with 
wavy petals, others with central hairy 
crests. One variety shown was Carnation, 
which has to be seen, for this humble per- 
son simply cannot describe it. Then there 
were specimens of Trumpet variety. One 
lovely kind was called Fascination. It 
had solid colors with red, pink, or yellow 
bands. The lovely Camellia strain had 
unbelievably large flowers, some up to 
eight or nine inches; the colors being white, 
pink, salmon, peach, orange, scarlet, 
crimson, and yellow. Next came a gor- 
geous display of the Hollyhock variety 
and beside it a very complete exhibit of 
the Trailing Begonia of some two hun- 
dred shapes and colors. Well, whatever 
comes, take my advice and go to see a 
3egonia Show. 


It is singular that more people do not 
turn to begonia growing as a pleasant 
diversion, for the returns in beauty are 
great and the plant is not finicky when 
one has once learned its few wants,—acid 
soil, good drainage, and protected half- 
shade, and supplied them. 


Make cuttings of Chrysanthemums. 


Put a goodly helping of slaked lime 
around the Pansies, Sweet Peas, and most 
of the other annuals and perennials for, 
while not in itself counted as a food, it 
releases certain beneficial elements in plant 
foods. This is according to the statement 
of a chemistry-wise gardening friend. 
However, do not place lime near to Bleed- 
ing Heart, Azaleas, Camellias, Heaths, 
and Begonias. 


The Delphinium does require lime. In 
fact it languishes without lime. When 
you stop to admire the tall spires of bloom 
of your Delphiniums, do you realize the 
antiquity of this flower? An article on 
the subject states that dried specimens of 
delphinium blossoms have been brought 
to this country from the tombs of Amen- 
hotep IV, and Rameses II. To have been 
buried with Amenhotep the flowers must 
have bloomed as early as 1358 B.C. We 
wonder if the gardeners of that far-off 
time grew such lovely hybrids as are 
grown now. 


Many annuals ean still be sown in the 
open ground. 


Remake your water garden this month. 
Sow in flats the following: Verbenas, 


Stocks, Petunias, African Marigolds, 
Lobelia, Gerbera, Delphiniums, and 
Asters. 
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April in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


Although last month one planted Glad- 
iolus, Caladium, Tuberose, Dahlia, and 
Canna, it is still not too late to plant 
more of them. 


Have you seen promising young plant- 
ings of Verbena, Ranunculus, Sweet Pea, 
and Delphinium vanishing down the 
throats of sparrows, and wondered what 
in heck to do about it? Secure a fine 
meshed chicken wire and peg it down 
above the seedlings. 


Keep snails and slugs away from your 
Delphiniums by strewing a ring of coarse 
coal ashes around the plants, or, lacking 
that, a sprinkling of lime. 


If, over the Winter, you had Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, or Heliotropes in pots, to 
make them comfortable they should ‘now 
be set out in the garden. 


Forcing Outdoor Chrysanthe- 
mums by Shading 


ie is common knowledge that the short- 
ening of the days in the late Summer 
or early Fall causes the mum plant to 
complete its growth and set its buds. To 
delay this bud-formation, it is only neces- 
sary to artificially increase the length of 
the day,—somewhat as egg production is 
kept up in the Winter, by the use of elec- 
trie lights to give the hens a longer period 
in which to eat and to digest their food. 
This method is not used much for Mums, 
as onlyeoccasionally is it desired to delay 
the blooming of a flat of Mums. 


However, on the other hand it is often 
desirable to hasten the blooming, on the 
theory that “the early bird catches the 
worm,” (the worm in this ease being the 
first sales); and one grower near Chi- 
cago reports that by using a black cloth 
that will exclude the light, he was able 
to get October varieties to bloom the lat- 
ter part of September. This he accom- 
plished by putting on the black cloth each 
afternoon an hour or so before dark, and 
not taking it off until an hour or so after 
the sun was up the following morning, 
(6:00 o’clock in the evenings and 7:00 
o’clock in the mornings being the exact 
hours he used). This was done beginning 
the first of August and continued for 3 
weeks, when the shading was completely 
discontinued and the plants left to finish 
up unmolested. 


By this method he reports on quite a 
number of standard commercial varieties 
that he obtained blooms in September, 
whereas they ordinarily bloomed in Oct- 
ober when not “forced” by the shading. 
The only comment he makes is to plant 
early or else your bloom will be on a 
short stem; for when the shading starts, 
(or rather the shortening of the day), the 
growth ceases and buds are set. Person- 
ally I have not tried out the method here, 
but obtained the above from a grower 
near Chicago who has tried it for two 
years. There is a regular cloth made for 
shading Mums (trade name Mumshade I 
think), samples of which have been sent 






me; and if I am employed next year and 
able to raise the wherewithal, I expect to 
try a small bed and see what effect it 


has this far South. Any black cloth that 
will exclude the light will do, but this 
Mumshade seems to be exactly what was 
required, and I hope to be able to use 
it myself. Whatever cloth is used it must 
cover top and sides as well, or you will 
not get full results. 
F. A. Spivey, (Ala.) 


When Easter Plants Fade 


WE always have a pang of regret 
when the plants, that have been so 
beautiful over the Easter Season, begin 
to droop and fade. It seems such a pity. 
I have squandered many a plant that 
would have done well in my garden. 


Lily-of-the-Valley can be transplanted 
bodily from their pot to the garden as 
soon as they are through blooming. If 
given a partially shaded corner, they 
will flower well next Spring. 

All of the pots of bulb things can be 
set in the tool shed or under the shrub 
border and allowed to dry out. In the 
Fall the bulbs can be set in the ground 
again. Hyacinths and Daffodils come 
back very nicely and are well worth 
pampering. Tulips do less well, but they 
are well worth putting out in a corner 
for the few blooms that can be cut for the 
house, when one does not want to cut the 
flowers from those planted for landscape 
effect. 

Roses will all come along nicely if we 
put them in the basement or the garage 
for awhile until it is warm outside, for 
they have been in a warm greenhouse, 
and a sudden change in temperature will 
make them drop their leaves. 

Spireas, or Astilbes, will prove good 
in the perennial border, and are doubly 
acceptable because they do not need full 
sun. They are quite hardy, and we like 
their soft, feathery spikes in Summer 
after the June rush of perennial bloom- 
ing is over. . 

Hydrangeas are only half hardy, but 
the pots with their glossy leaves make 
splendid subjects for the terrace or porch 
during the Summer, and can be kept in 
the basement during the Winter. 

If we have been fortunate enough to 
have Azaleas, we will plant them out in 
the acid soil of the rhododendron bed and 
give them a little special protection the 
first Winter, because they are pretty sure 
to live if carefully muleched and icy 
northern blasts kept from them. Azaleas, 
and other plants that have been forced in 
a greenhouse, should be kept carefully in- 
doors until the weather is really warm,— 
warm nights as well as days,—or they 
will lose all of their foliage. 

Many of the plants that used to go to 
the rubbish heap will bloom again if 
given half a chance. 


Eunice Merron, (Ohio) 


Orders from readers for the May 1929 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER to com- 
plete files, have exhausted our supply. 
Any reader who has this number in good 
condition and who will part with it, will 
be given a two months’ advance in his 
subscription. Address Madison Cooper, 
Calcium, N. Y. 
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Front or street view, west side, of the residence of Mr. 
Eugene B. Hanson, Interlachen Park, near Minneapolis, Minn. 





A Suburban Home Near Minneapolis, 

















10 15 


HIS house is an Informal Colonial 

Type, planned for a lot measuring 

100 feet wide by 132 feet deep, 

facing west. The principal rooms 
are arranged so as to take advantage of 
the view to the east upon a delightful rear 
lawn and flower garden. The alcove off 
the kitchen serves for the family break- 
fasts as well as for the maid’s dining room. 
The room shown as the maid’s bedroom 
has lately been used as a study for the 
boys. 

The house is of wood frame construc- 
tion faced with wood shingles stained 
white, with green shutters. The roof 
shingles are stained green. All outside 
walls and second story ceilings are care- 
fully insulated as a protection against the 
extreme heat and cold of the Minnesota 
climate. The heating system is forced 
warm air with a humidifier. 
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Minnesota 


By ROLLIN C. CHAPIN, 
Architect 


Left—First Floor Plan 
Below—Second Floor Plan 
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View of 





or east side, of 





the 


residence 


of Mr. 





Eugene B. Hanson, Interlachen Park, near Minneapolis, Minn. 


The interior of all rooms is carried out 
in the Colonial manner with wall paper, 
enameled woodwork, and oak floors stained 
a dark brown. Features are the stair- 
way and living room fireplace of simple 
Colonial design and the bay window in 
the dining room which is usually filled 
with plants and flowers. The bathrooms 
have tile floors and wainscots with wall 
paper above. 

Because of its simple design and 
straightforward construction, the house 
was surprisingly economical to build. 








EDITOR’S NOTE:—The large planting plan 
on this page by O. W. Hoffman is a sugges- 
tion for improving the general effect of the 
plantings of the home here described. More 
and more are we giving attention to our 
grounds, because more and more we are ap- 
preciating the value of outdoor life. During 
the greater part of the year, our grounds are 
as important to us as our homes, and are in 
fact, a part of our homes. 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


far this year have, for the most part, 

taken place in the house, or at 
least under glass. Now that April is here 
we may begin cautiously to plant out- 
doors. There are many Vegetables that 
withstand the ordinary temperatures of 
April; but a continued rainy period, com- 
bined with little sunshine and warmth, 
are more detrimental to freshly-sown 
seeds and young plants than are the frosts 
that may occur this month. 


VV tse tis ear garden activities so 


Another difficulty very likely to be en- 
countered in early April, is the presence 
of too much moisture in the earth to 
work it properly. Unless the ground 
turns over fairly free from lumps, it is 
just as well to wait a little longer for the 
general run of planting. However, we 
should plant Lettuce, Radishes, Spinach, 
and Onions, even if the ground is not in 
prime condition, following them as soon 
as possible with Peas, Parsnips, Carrots, 
Beets, and Salsify. Seeds planted the 
earliest moment the soil and weather per- 
mits have the advantage over those 
planted later; especially when dry, hot 
weather comes on in May and June, as it 
has been doing for several years past. 
But in spite of the possibility of dry 
weather, we should make repeated plant- 
ings of the Vegetables we especially like, 
as we are fairly certain of good results. 


A good rule to observe in successive 
planting is to sow the next crop of any 
one thing when we see the preceding one 
well through the ground. 
holds fresh Peas never appear too often 
on the table. Peas, especially the bush 
variety, may be planted with good results 
until the first of August. Plan to have 
a fresh lettuce bed to draw from all Sum- 
mer and Fall. This does not mean that 
a great deal of space is needed, as Let- 
tuce may be tucked away in odd corners, 
and a little later may be sown where an- 
’ other crop has run its course. 


Snap Beans of the bush variety are also 
quick of growth, so there may be several 
plantings of them if desired. On the 
other hand, Lima Beans are very slow to 
mature, whether the pole or bush variety. 
Because of this they present rather a prob- 
lem. It is hardly advisable to plant them 
before early May, and even then they are 
in danger of getting nipped by the frost. 


If the asparagus bed has not yet had 
attention, lightly stir up the soil, digging 
in as much of the mulch as possible, and 
sprinkle the bed generously with salt. 
Early April is the best time to start a new 
asparagus bed to insure the plants get- 
ting a good foothold before hot weather. 
To prepare the bed, spade as much well- 
rotted manure into the soil as possible. 
After an asparagus bed is well established, 
it is an easy matter to enlarge it from 
year to year, with plants that come up 
from seeds of the old stocks. Usually 
these little plants appear in numbers. 


The Vegetables we stored away in boxes 
and tubs of sand last Fall should be pretty 
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In most house-’ 






well used up by this time. Although those 
remaining are still crisp, we do not care 
so much for them as we did during the 
Winter. It is a good plan to pour the 
sand from one container to another to 
remove the Vegetables before we forget 











Good care given the Tomatoes 
now will hasten the crop 


about them. The sand is then ready to 
receive the fresh Vegetables next Fall. 


If there is promise of growing weather, 
early cabbage plants may be set out after 
the middle of the month. Tomato plants 
put in the open ground this month should 
be protected every night. Quart berry 
boxes make good covers when the plants 
are small. If pepper plants are set out 
they too should be guarded from frost. 


Tomato, cabbage and other plants that 
we do not wish to risk outdoors just yet, 
should be watched carefully, transplant- 
ing in larger containers those that are 
growing too tall and spindling. This 
makes sturdy plants that will grow rapidly 
when put in the open ground. 


Go over the seed list carefully now, to 
make sure that nothing is forgotten that 
we especially wish to plant. It is an easy 
matter to forget something of importance 
until it is too late to put it in the ground. 


Squash and Citron for the Garden 


F you wish the very best you ever 
tasted in Squash, plant seeds of the 

“Sweet Potato” Squash in your garden 
this year. This is a small variety with 
thick golden flesh and grows from six to 
eight inches long. The seed cavity is very 
small, and they are exceptionally good 
winter keepers. As it comes to the table 
this Squash has all the sweetness of the 
vegetable for which it is named. To 
prepare for table use, wash the Squash 
and cut it in halves lengthwise. Scrape 
out seeds and pulp, then prick several 
times with a fork; sprinkle with salt and 
put a tablespoon of syrup and a teaspoon 
of butter in each half; then set the half- 
squashes in the oven and bake for 30 
minutes. This variety is rather new but 
you can purchase is from Vaughn’s Seed 
Store, Chicago or New York. 

Another vine product seldom found 
now in the home garden, is Citron. It is 
easy to grow and looks very much like 
a small muskmelon. Citron is used prin- 
cipally for preserves, or candied for use 





in cakes and cookies. 
cially, will find great pleasure in growing 
and preparing the Citron for Mother’s 
Christmas fruit cake. 

In the Fall when they are matured, 
gather several of the little melons and 


The children, espe- 


peel them. Cut the flesh into small cubes, 
cover with water; boil until the eubes are 
transparent. Drain, and add one cup 
sugar to each cup of the Citron. Boil 
again with a very small amount of water 
until the sugar forms a very heavy 
syrup. When the cubes have absorbed 
nearly all the syrup, remove the cubes to 
a waxed paper which has been sprinkled 
with granulated sugar. Shake the paper 
gently until all cubes are coated with 
sugar. Allow this candied Citron to dry 
for five days before storing in air-tight 
jars for future use. 
HELEN E. Ruy te, (Neb.) 


Bullnettle a Pest 


HIS is a plant that is best gotten rid 

of as soon as you find it getting 
plentiful in used areas. Children running 
through it become frantic with itching 
pain from the stinging hairs that break 
off in the skin, It is a long and tedious 
bit of work to get these out and relieve 
the child. I have known grown-ups to be 
punished severely by unwittingly passing 
through a patch of Bullnettle. 

It has its good points too, in that its 
flowers are much like the tuberose and 
have a heavy fragrance. The seeds have 
a pleasant nut flavor and children often 
try to gather these, and suffer for it. 

The plant has a way of sending its 
seeds afar, by the pods bursting like a 
popgun and throwing the seeds out. Mexi- 
eans call the Bullnettle, “Malo Mujer,” 
meaning “bad woman.” The plant is 
really a close relative of the castor bean 
and bears the scientific name of Jatropha 
Texana, also Cnidoseulus Texana. Ja- 
tropha means a remedy and the Bullnettle 
is claimed to cure several kinds of dis- 
eases. All stock are said to give this 
growth a wide area. 

Mrs. J. C. DARNELL, (Texas) 


A Flower Romance 


HIS is a game which always takes 
well. Supply each person with paper 
and pencil. Post in conspicuous places 
several lists of questions. A prize may 
be offered for the list correctly answered. 
QUESTIONS 
. What was the name of the bride? 
What was the groom’s name? 
What color were the bride’s eyes? 
What were her cheeks like? 
What did she wear on her feet? 
What was on her hands? 
What did she wear for earrings? 
. What did they have for the wedding 
breakfast? 
9. Who was the clergyman? 
10. What were their wedding bells? 
11. Who were the four bridesmaids? 
12. What did the bride’s mother shed at 
the wedding? 
13. At what hour was the ceremony? 
14. What did they have for lights at the 
wedding ? 


G0 22 I Ge PN 


(Answers will be found at end of “Wayside 
Ramblings” Department.) 
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Squirrel as a Swimmer 


T HE article in March (1934) number 
about the Squirrel as a swimmer, 
(page 101), reminds me of an interest- 
ing experience, perhaps even more re- 
markable. 

It oceurred several years ago, when 
Mrs. Boyee and I were on a vacation 
trip, up in Algonquin Park. We were 
going through a rather long lake (whose 
name has slipped my memory), when 
suddenly I caught sight of something 
swimming in the water a short distance 
to our right, and called the attention of 
our guide to it. He swung the canoe 
towards it, and held out his paddle to 
the Squirrel—as it proved to be. Now 
Mr. Squirrel was quite ready to accept 
a lift and promptly ran up the paddle 
and jumped from it into Mrs. Boyce’s 
lap! The Squirrel was evidently very 
tired, for without any seeming fear he 
settled down for a bit of rest, and lay 
quietly for more than five minutes, when 
he decided to move on. Of course we 
had been very quiet. 

When he decided to go, he jumped 
off on the side opposite to that on which 
he had come aboard, and went on swim- 
ming toward the shore he was headed for. 

Afterwards, when talking over the 
incident with us, the guide told us that 
it was NOT an uncommon thing to see 
Squirrels take to the water, rather than 
make a trip around the lake; and 
occasionally he had found good-sized 
specimens in the stomachs of large pike, 
or other rather large fish. But this was 
the first time, that he knew of, that one 
had come aboard and rested awhile before 
continuing his journey. 

Har.tow H. Boyce, (Ont.) 





Hardy Carnations 


S a close companion for Roses in your 
garden and also for use in bouquets, 

try the Hardy Carnations. 
Their clean, low-growing habits make 
them a desirable neighbor to be planted 
among the Roses, and they have the habit 





Roses and Hardy Carnations 
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of blooming almost continuously; so while 
the Roses pause for a rest during the 
Summer the Carnations still make the 
rose-bed a thing of beauty. © 

Sow the carnation seed in boxes in the 
house or in the hotbed in the Spring and 
transplant to their permanent home, and 
when you give the Roses their winter pro- 
tection of strawy manure it will be well 
to do the same for the “pinks.” 

In a variety of colors, their fragrance 
and beauty rival their hothouse sisters; 
while their perennial habit makes them of 
easy cultivation. 

The photograph shows how well they 
harmonize with the Roses as cut flowers; 
and you will find them equally beautiful 
alone, as a table centerpiece or combined 
with other flowers. 


Mrs. C. B. Turner, (N. Y.) 


The Pussy Willow 


S we note with satisfaction the 
lengthening of the days and feel 
again the cheering influence of greater 
solar activity over the northern hemi- 
sphere, our thoughts begin to turn to all 
connected with that season of infinite 
wonders, the Springtime. Especially 
interesting during such days are those 
signs of Spring which present themselves 
in advance of the general transforma- 
tion of plant life. Among such there 
is perhaps none more worthy of receiv- 
ing a little special attention than that 
familiar, though not the less-appreciated 
harbinger of Spring, the Pussy Willow. 
Salix discolor, or Pussy Willow, in 
common with other members of the wil- 
low genus, is principally confined to the 
more northerly latitudes, the Celtic name 
Salix “near the water” indicating its 
favorite habitat. The particular species, 
discolor, is sometimes called the Swamp 
Willow because of its fondness for such 
locations, where it may grow to a height 
of twenty feet or more. 

The bursting of the catkins from their 
coverings reveals the fur-like down of 
the seales with which these catkins are 
covered, thus lending that attractive ap- 
pearance which is sometimes mistaken 
for full bloom. In reality this is but 
the enlarging bud, and some time may 
elapse before the opening of the woolly 
seales, making fertilization possible. The 
oval aments, grey at first, become yellow- 
ish as the flowers, one under each bract 
of the ament, begin to open. These flow- 
ers, because of the fertile and sterile 
ones growing on different plants, are 
said to be dioecious. 

Not until after the appearance of the 
aments are the leaves to be seen with 
their slender petioles or stalks, and 
broad, yellow midribs. They are oblong 
lance-shaped, from three to five inches 
in length, and are acutely pointed at the 


tips. Their coloring is_ bright-green 
above, pale or silvery beneath. The 


stipules (small appendages at base) are 
leaf-like in appearance. 

All species of the extensive willow 
family have medicinal properties in more 
or less degree, the bark often being used 
for its tonic and astringent properties,— 
especially that of our common White 
Willow, Salix alba. 


E. J. Catriey, (Ont.) 








Group of Yellow Evening Primrose, 
showing profusion of bloom 


Evening Primrose, or Oenothera 


HE Yellow Evening Primrose, or 

Oenothera, has proved to be a very 
satisfactory bedding plant in our garden. 
Bordering on a wooded lot, the bed does 
not have the advantage of morning sun, 
and the location of this Primrose is par- 
tially shaded from the South, so that it 
has only the northern and_ western 
exposure. 

Blooming profusely during July and 
August, its brilliant-yellow, cup-shaped 
flowers on one to two-foot stems have a 
real place in the blooming succession of 
our garden. Coming after the Peonies, 
and before the Phlox are in full bloom, 
and in such profusion, we find real satis- 
faction in its magnificent showing. 

Being perennial in form, it does not 
seem to require a great deal of attention. 
It has proved particularly hardy, having 
withstood the extremely low temperatures 
of the past Winter (1934) and the in- 
tense, dry heat of the past Summer, with- 
out any special protection. The Oeno- 
thera seems to grow best in a heavy, 
slightly-damp loam soil and in partially- 
shaded locations. 

It spreads from underground suckers; 
the new growth coming up in the Spring 
from these and the old plants and roots 
dying out during the Winter. For this 
reason these may be some drawbacks to 
its culture in some locations and soils, 
as the spread might be too rapid; and 
as the new growth comes up some little 
distance from the old stock plants, some 
control might have to be exercised to 
keep it within definite bounds. How- 
ever, in our soil, the spread is not so 
rapid as to prove troublesome. 


The reddish-green, glaucous foliage 
remains lovely in form and coloring late 
into the Fall, long after the blooming 
period, and makes a spot of color after 
other things have browned and withered 
from frosts and cold. 


Juuia AusTEN, (N. Y.) 
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Editorial Notes 


O many times requests come from other 
Garden Clubs asking for help in plan- 
ning programs for their meetings, that I 
am including this month some of the sub- 
jects to be taken up by the Utica Garden 
Club during 1935: 


Flower Arrangement ;—(1) Japanese; 
(2) Massed; (3) Line 

Membership Responsibility 

Getting the Most from Membership 

A Memory of Old World Gardens 

The Economy Garden 

Garden Supplies 

Lecture and Slides by a Davey Tree 
Surgeon 

Slides;—“The Big Bug Hunt in the 
Garden” 

The Wayside Garden 

Wild Flowers I Have Found in this 
Locality 

Adirondack Wild Flowers 

The Iris;—Lecture and 
American Iris Society 

Judging by Scoring 

Arrangements of Spring 
be criticised ) 


Slides from 


Flowers (to 


Roses; — Lecture and Slides from 
American Rose. Society 

Peonies 

Choice and Combination of Flowers for 
Arrangement 


Flower Containers and Holders 

Mechanical Rules of Judging (A Read- 
ing) 

Lilies ;—Auratum, Madonna, Regal 

Conservation of Nature’s Wildings 

Ornamental Evergreens and their Cor- 
rect Use on the Small Home Ground 

Flowers in Art and Poetry; Garden 
Poetry; Flowers in Art 

Water Fowl of New York State 

Famous Bird Sanctuaries 

Gladiolus ;—Talk by a Professional 

Wildings that Thrive in City Gardens 

Wood Plants for Rock Gardens 

Flower Escapes 

Lecture and Slides ;—“Wild Flowers of 
New England” 

Lecture ;—‘“Lessons Learned in a Gar- 
den of Roses” (by a local clergyman) 





For Roll Call, at one meeting, members 
will speak on the following subject: 
“Gardening, a Sport or a Gamble?” At 
four meetings this period will be devoted 
to a Question Box; and at all other meet- 
ings, attention will be given to learning 
both common and botanical .or scientific 
names of plants, particularly of those in 
our own gardens. The scientific name is 
the one by which a plant is known in all 
countries. The common name is merely 
a nickname and often quite local. Surely 
we should all feel it necessary to know 
our plant children by their true names. 
The Utica Garden Club has started on the 
correct road; what will be accomplished 
depends on each individual member. 


Gardeners, especially the women, might 
like to have the following passed on to 
them : 
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“After a morning of enthusiastic weed- 
ing and transplanting, what about those 
dirty, rough hands? Can they be made 
fit and comfortable? Well, first of all 
be sure to wash and brush them clean, 
using a soap that gets hold of the em- 
bedded dirt; and in the last warm bath 
use a few drops of Lysol, soaking them at 
least five minutes in it. If they still feel 
rough rub in a little cider vinegar, patting 
them dry, and finish with your favorite 
hand lotion. The Lysol bath will sur- 
prise you with its soothing effect, and it 
is an especially wise precaution against 
possible poisoning during the entire gar- 
dening season.” (Donated by a gardener) 


A creamed soap is now on the market 
to be used before starting weeding and 
other work in the soil. How effective 
these things are depends largely on the 
individual. 


Useful Hints for April 


OT later than the first of April, 

scatter plenty of powdered spray, 
3 in 1, all over the soil of your beds and 
borders, among the shrubs and in all 
available places. Disease germs, and 
awakening or hatching insects, will thus 
receive an unpleasant (for them) recep- 
tion. Those who have tried this preven- 
tive method have found it quite successful. 
Of course, this does not mean you can 
let matters go for the rest of the season. 
Keep at it. 


What can be accomplished during April 
depends on what Nature does in the line 
of weather. Many seeds of hardy plants 
ean be safely sowed. Also much harm 
can be done by uncovering tender plants 
too soon. Keep the covering near by 
and seatter it lightly over the plants for 
cold nights. The garden needs consid- 
erable watchful care during this month. 


Have you a wild flower section in your 
garden? If not, why not? From the 
middle of April, in this section of U. S., 
is a good time to gather wildings for your 


garden. Dig only ‘hose that you are 
reasonably sure will survive under culti- 
vation. Study their needs and try to 


supply them. Just a few trowelfuls of 
woods soil is not enough. That would 
soon be exhausted. Bring in bushels of 
soil and dig it well in. Make just the 
environment wild flowers need. Then you 
will probably succeed. Shade and mois- 
ture are other requirements. 

If you are going to remove plants from 
their own homes, give them another as 
near like theirs as possible. 


Mortality Among Cactus Plants 


HILE it may be of some comfort 

to cactus growers, it can surely be 
no joy to know that there is a certain 
percentage of mortality among Cacti in 
their native habitats; I write of the Cacti 
found in Arizona, and their ordinary 
battles of life under the conditions in 
which they grow there. Although I 
made no really close study of the causes 
of their death, since I was interested in 
other facts, yet I may say that under 
cultivation inside and out in Northern 
and Eastern States, the percentage of 
mortality is largely due to entirely differ- 


ent diseases and causes than are to be 
found in the areas of their natural home. 

In the collections of amateurs who take 
little pains with their plants, the disap- 
pearance of them within a year or two 
is a certainty. With care, a selected 
group or number should live indefinitelv. 


The Cholla, the “bad boy” among the 
Cacti of the Southwest, is the sufferer 
from a black fungus disease, which is 
evident at the joints and works through 
the center of the limbs. I saw a number 
of them attacked near Tucson, and also 
Mesa, Arizona. This disease kills these 
plants in numbers where they are in- 
fested. I noticed also a number of the 
Echinocereus and Neomammillaria that 
had succumbed, but I was unable to 
ascertain the reason. Among clumps of 
Neomammillaria microcarpa, however, 
many of the plants lived on. Some of the 
stalks had died down, or I should say, 
shrunk down, while new and _ healthy 
stalks grew up from the same roots. 
This species grows in bunches or clumps. 
A peculiarity is that when one of the 
stalks dries up, or shrinks down, the 
spines interlace and are left standing in 
air, looking like a beautiful network of 
delicate lace. By seeing these networks 
of spines, one is able approximately to 
tell the size of the stalks before failing. 


Other causes cannot be given space 
here. Sufficient to say that under culti- 
vation, Cacti are under entirely different 
cireumstances, and that their success 
should be a matter of pride with the 
grower. One thing that will probably 
enhance success with Cacti, is seeding 
and selection; whether the cactus en- 
thusiast is able to grow many or only a 
few. By this means many strains more 
suitable for northern cultivation are apt 
to be found. 

Transplanting, whether to a western 
garden or eastern pot, means almost cer- 
tain death to a few species (a very few, 
I think); secondly, some do not take 
kindly to such removal, but will recover; 
a third group do well under many con- 
ditions. Careful selection of species or 
varieties, and developing from seed to 
the extent the grower is able, will un- 
doubtedly greatly reduce chances for 
failure with them. 


Rosert Roar, (Ill.) 


Tune In On Nature 


1. Is the Porcupine a_ vegetable-eater 
or a meat-eater? 

2. How is it possible for Prairie Dogs 
to lwe in localities where there is no 
drinking water within miles? 

3. What are the principal foods of the 
Mole? 

4. Why is it that a large per cent of 

flowers have their nectar concealed 

within a tube of varying length? 

What animals other than _ the 

Skunk have offensive scent glands? 

6. Is the Sugar Maple ‘a hard or a 

softwood tree? 

Does the common Cat make a track 

with each foot when walking? 

8. Does a single blossom of Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit bear both stamens and 
pistil? 

9. How many toes does an Ostrich have 
on each foot? 

10. What is ebony? 


Sr 


~ 


_ (Answers will be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department). 
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Flowers of Trees 


O you know that trees have flowers? 
They do, and some of them are very 
lovely and fragrant. April usually 
brings them into bloom as most of them 
appear before the leaves arrive. If you 


examine a branch carefully, you may find 
some. 
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Red Maples have clusters of scarlet, 
bell-shaped flowers dangling on long thin 
stems. 

Pignut or False Shagbark, have catkin- 
like streamers with flowers close to the 
stem. 

Eucalyptus has fuzzy flowers in clus- 
ters, that look like little dandelions going 
to seed. 

Pecan tree has two kinds of flowers, 
male and female. The male (staminate) 
flowers are smaller than the cup-shaped 
female (pistillate) flowers. 

Mountain Ash has elusters of five- 
petaled, butterctp-like flowers. 

English Oak has thin catkins of very 
tiny flowers. : 

American Linden (Basswood) has a 
flower stem adhering to a leaf. It bends 
from the leaf just before it reaches the 
tip, and there produces several small cup- 


haped flowers. 
shaped flowers — 


Sprouting Seeds 

BY sprouting we mean growing of 
roots on the seeds, such as takes place 
in the ground when we plant the seeds. 
It is fun to watch the tiny root hairs 
start, and finally grow longer day by day. 
Seeds such as corn, wheat, barley, beans, 
and peas, are good seeds to use as they 
begin to show their growth in a few days. 
Place the damp blotting paper on 
which are placed the seeds, and then put 
the glass over them on a plate; or use 
two pans, one under and the other one 
over the blotting paper and seeds. Let 
stand for a few days, being sure to keep 
the paper damp. You will be interested 
in watching the development or growth 
of the seeds as they put out the little 
white roots. This is a good way to see if 
the seeds will grow in the ground or not, 

before planting time. 


Estuer Haas, (Kans.) 
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Our Wild Flowers,—Hepaticas 


[* the early Spring, from March to May, 
some very dainty little flowers can be 
seen among the dead brown leaves in bare 
spots. These are called Hepatica, and be- 
long to the erowfoot family. 

The flower is about four inches high at 
the top of a woolly-looking stem. They 
are starlike, dainty little lavender blos- 
soms, the buds being bent over to keep 
the storms from the tender blossoms. 

The plant grows in a cluster of queer- 
looking, leathery kind of leaves, some 
being green, while some are purplish; 
and all lay almost flat. The blossom 
has a very sweet fragrance, but some of 
the blooms have little or no smell; and 
those that do have a fragrance, lose the 
scent when they get old. The color of the 
bloom also varies from white, pinkish, 
and to lavender. 

EstHer Haas, (Kans.) 


Parts of a Plant 


Il. THE STEM 


STEMS of plants are more interesting 
than you would think. They support 
the plant and act as a sort of elevator be- 
tween the roots and the leaves and flowers. 
There are long tubes running up and 
down inside of the stem, keeping the leaves 
and flowers supplied with water and food. 

There are round stems, triangular stems, 
and square stems, among many cthers. 
The common Coleus Plant, which many of 
your mothers grow in pots on the window 
sill, has a four-sided stem. Cut off a 
five- or six-inch stem under water and 
pour a little red ink or dye into the water. 
Before long, you will be able to see the 
red dye rising in the stem until it finally 
reaches the leaves. This will show you 
how the stem conducts water and food to 
the leaves and flowers. 

RutH H. Lee 
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Children’s Garden Primer 
LESSON 4. PLANTING SEED 


PRIL is a good time to prepare your 

garden plot for seed planting. 
Spade up the surface and break all the 
large lumps, finally leveling the surface 
with a rake. 
fe. 
Youn Ney 
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Be sure to have labels with the names 
printed plainly, of each kind of seed you 
are planting. 

Take a ball of string and measure the 
length of rows with it, tying a stake at 
each end. Place the stakes in the ground 
so that the string stretches in a straight 
line. With the corner of your hoe, make 
a shallow trench at the side of the string. 
When you take the string away, you will 
have a straight row, ready for the seeds. 
Place your label at the beginning or at 
the end of the row, and plant your seeds 
by sprinkling very thinly in the shallow 
trench. Cover them very, very lightly, 
and water them carefully. If it is very 
dry, water them every day, and they will 
not. have to wait for an April Shower to 


germinate. Rutu H. Lee 


Birds of Spring,—The Bluebird 


MONG the many favorite Spring 
Birds, perhaps the Bluebird is the 
most welcome, unless it is the Robin. 
Bluebirds are usually considered the har- 
bingers of Spring, coming as they do so 
early, with their beautiful songs of cheer. 
Bluebirds and Robins are cousins, al- 
though they do not look much alike, do 
they? The Bluebird has a sky-blue coat, 
but the Mother Bird does not have such a 
bright coat as her husband, because she 
would be more easily seen on her nest by 
their many enemies. They like to nest in 
houses put up by man, but often times 
they nest in old fence posts, hollow trees, 
and such places. 

The Bluebird pays many times over for 
the little care he requires to put out bath- 
ing pools and water for him, by eating 
harmful insects from our gardens. His 
soft beautiful whistle and song is much 
beloved by man, too, and the little Birds 
should be encouraged to nest near our 


homes. Estuer Haas, (Kans.) 
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Dahlias in the Garden 


(Continued from page 161) 

soil be wet (fig. 4). This may be done any 
time after the first of January. In 2 to 
5 weeks, depending upon the variety and 
the condition of the roots, shoots should 
be long enough for cuttings to be made. 
As soon as the shoots reach the proper 
size, cut them close to the crown, leaving 
one-eighth to one-quarter inch. From be- 
low this point, numerous shoots will later 
appear. 

The cuttings are then placed in sand 
which is kept moist, at a sand temperature 
of 65 degrees and an air temperature of 
55 degrees, and shaded from the direct 
rays of the sun by a thin coating of milk 
of lime on the glass. In about 3 weeks 
the cuttings will have rooted, and they 
should be potted in a good sandy loam 
compost in 2%4-inch pots. The cuttings 
may also be grown in pots. Under green- 
house conditions, cuttings will root readily 
in 2-inch or 24-inch pots of good soil; 
or one may fill a 3-inch pot with soil, 
make a hole with a large stick, place the 
cutting in the hole, and pour sand around 
it. As soon as the plant is established, 
put it in a coldframe or cool house, pref- 
erably setting the pots on a layer of sand 
or ashes, where it will grow slowly. 
Slow growth is important at this stage. 
If the plants become “pot bound,” shift 
to larger pots. 

Pot-roots are a favorite method of han- 
dling Dahlias in England, and are used 
somewhat in this country. Late cuttings 
are rooted and potted up and then are 
placed in the coldframe or a cool house 
and allowed to develop a pot-bound con- 
dition, when small tuberous roots are 
formed. As soon as growth is checked, 
water is gradually withheld and the plants 
are carried over Winter in the pots. This 
method is used also with cuttings made 
from field plants in late Summer. 

In the garden, if too many shoots ap- 
pear, the excess shoots may be cut off 
close to the root and put into the soil at 
once. These may form roots and make 
good plants, if shaded for a few days and 
watered. GRayrING DAHLIAS 

Dahlias may also be grafted, although 
the case of rooting cuttings makes graft- 
ing of little value except to propagate 
very valuable sorts or to get good plants 
late. A tuberous reot discarded because 
of a broken or strained neck should be 
placed in soil in a pot. When fibrous 
roots have formed on the storage root 
cut a slit in the neck. If the neck is the 
same size as the shoot, so much the better. 
Trim the shoot to a wedge shape and 
place at once in the slit in the storage 
root, so that at least one edge of the cut- 
ting coincides with one edge of the stuck. 
Bind with raffia, coat with melted paraffin, 
and cover the union with soil. In a short 
time the union will be complete and the 
young shoot will have a good tuberous 
root to carry it on. If all the eyes have 
been removed from the tuberous root used 
for grafting, the plant that develops will 
be the same variety as the inserted shoot, 
for such characteristies as color, size, and 
form of flower are not influenced by the 
stock. 

Some persons believe that when two 
half tuberous roots from two different 
varieties are grafted together, the fused 
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root will give rise to a new variety differ- 
ent from the other two. This has no 
basis in fact. 


WHAT TO PLANT 


The old practice was to dig the clump 
in the Fall, store it, and replant, without 
division, in the Spring. This practice is 
not conducive to best results. Not more 
than one tuberous root should be set in a 
hill and only one shoot should be allowed 
to develop to form the plant. The size 
of the root, provided it has a bud, has 
little bearing upon the size or vigor of 
the plant developed. The purpose of the 
root is to furnish food for the young 
plant that will develop from the eye or 
bud. As soon as this plant appears 
above ground, it will start to manufac- 
ture food for itself. If the old tuberous 
root develops feeding roots on the distal 
end, there is a probability that the new 
plant will not develop new feeding roots 
at the base of the shoot. It is from these 
latter roots that the new tuberous roots 
for next year are formed. Hence, if the 
root as planted is over 3 or 4 inches long, 
it is wise to remove one-third to one-half 
before planting, so that the new plant 
will be forced to develop a set of feeding 
roots for itself. 

Green plants, as they are called, are the 
result of rooted cuttings. These make 
just as satisfactory growth as plants from 
tuberous roots. Furthermore, if the 
growing conditions are favorable, good 
clumps of roots will develop on plants of 
most varieties. There is no more reason 
for plants from cuttings to degenerate 
than for plants from tuberous roots. An- 
other piece of misinformation that is pro- 
mulgated widely is to the effect that green 
plants propagated from clumps that had 
developed from green plants are not sat- 
isfactory. The writer knows of two vari- 
eties that have been propagated 8 and 9 
years, respectively, by this means, with 
no appreciable degeneration. 

There are many points in favor of the 
use of plants. When a tuberous root is 
planted, it may lie dormant in the soil 
for several weeks before the plant ap- 
pears above the surface. Meantime, 
weeds grow and the soil may form a crust 
because of the danger of injury to devel- 
oping shoots by cultivation. When plants 
are set out, cultivation may start at once. 
Plants are lower in price than roots, and 
hence a limited amount of money will 
purchase about twice as many plants as 
tuberous roots. 








Out-of-the-Ordinary from the 
Catalogues 


(Continued from page 165) 


and producing, during July and August, 
an abundance of rosy-carmine bells. This 
rather rare form of Heather has much to 
recommend it and will undoubtedly be- 
come popular when better known. 

The true Heathers (Calluna) as dis- 
tinguished from the Heaths (Erica) are 
quite hardy, a number of them passing 
through the severe Winter of 1933-34 in 
Northern Michigan, when we had tem- 
peratures as low as forty degrees below 
zero and months of zero or lower, without 
the loss of a leaf. They were, of course, 
in protected places, and they should be 





given similar situations in all extremely 
cold sections. They demand an acid soil, 
preferably of a light sandy nature, and 
do best in part shade. If their situation 
is at all exposed they should have the 
protection of some coarse litter, something 
like evergreen boughs that will not pack. 


THE SAND IRIS 


In the very large genus Iris, number- 
ing more than 150 species and hundreds 
more named varieties, there is a plant for 
practically every position in the garden. 
There is beauty here and some that ap- 
proach the other end of the scale; there 
is, likewise, ease of culture and extreme 
difficultness. When we find beauty ‘of 
flower combined with easy culture, as we 
do in Iris arenaria, (which some botanists 
make a form of I. flavissima), we are in- 
deed fortunate. The truth of the fore- 
going statement makes it hard to under- 
stand why the plant is not better known 
in America. It seems to be making head- 
way, though, for a glance at the current 
catalogues reveals a number of sources, 
including the following: Robert Way- 
man, Bayside, Long Island, New York; 
Cooley’s Gardens, Silverton, Oregon; 
Ralph E. Huntington Nursery, Paines- 
ville, Ohio; Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, 
Vermont; Wm. Borsch and Son, Maple- 
wood, Oregon. 

The plant is a real treasure for a hot, 
sunny, sandy slope in the rock garden, 
where it will surprise the gardener every 
April with an explosion of large, yellow 
flowers on 4-inch stems. It is easy to 
erow, demanding little care, except an 
oceasional top-dressing of light soil to 
keep the rhizomes buried. 


MONARDA, MRS, PERRY 


If Monardas had no other recommenda- 
tion than the fact that they blossom dur- 
ing July and August, when color is so 
often at a premium, they would be accept- 
able additions to our list of useful plants. 
But when we consider their ease of cul- 
ture and the bright, pleasing colors, 
especially of some of the new named 
varieties, they become quite important. 
Among the latter, the variety Mrs. Perry, 
which will be found in the 1935 catalogue 
of Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, deserves special mention. 

Those who have grown the variety Cam- 
bridge Scarlet and know its worth will be 
pleased to know that Mrs. Perry is even 
better, its color being a bright, rosy- 
searlet instead of the crimson of the other. 
These brilliant Monardas are, as far as 
color is concerned, the nearest competitors 
among hardy plants of the Cardinal 
Flower, (Lobelia cardinalis) ; and, being 
of easier culture in the dry border, they 
are more useful to the gardener who has 
no moist spots in his grounds. The occur- 
rence of Monarda didyma, to which the 
two named varieties mentioned belong, on 
stream banks and other moist places, 
would naturally lead one to believe that 
they would have to have similar treatment 
in the garden; but experience shows they 
will accommodate themselves to the com- 
mon border. In the latter situation they 
should have a rather rich soil, preferably 
one containing well-rotted manure or leaf- 
mold, and under such treatment will get 
up to three feet high, producing brilliant 
flowers for two months in Summer. 
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Artemisia,—Silver King, (looking like spray), used 
as background for annual Ageratum and Portulacas 


The Use of Gray in Our Gardens 


(Continued from page 169) 


with its metallic leaves. The woolly 
Thyme is one of our lowest-growing gray 
plants; we name two Sedums, reflexum, 
and the coral-margined, gray-leaved Sie- 
boldi; the creeping Dusty-Miller, with its 
deep-toothed leaves; the woolly, gray 
leaves of Stachys lanata; the scale leaves 
of the tendrils of Euphorbia myrsinites, 
looking as if wrought by some worker in 
metal; the pungent foliage of the 
Artemisia, Old Man; the white-flowered 
mats of pale-gray Cerastium tomentosum 
or Snow-in-Summer; the mercury tufts 
of Alyssum saxatile and the smaller 
Alyssum serpyllifolium; the low-lying 
Veronica inecana; the aluminum foliage of 
the early Arabis; the Anthemis montana 
with its white Daisies; the Artemisia 
frigida and sprays of graceful Lime 
Grass. 

Seattered in our borders, are perhaps 
the magenta Agrostemma (Rose of 
Heaven), blending its trying color so 
beautifully with its own gray leaves; Cali- 
fornia Poppies with their fine gray foli- 
age; Euphorbia marginata, commonly 
called Snow-on-the-Mountain; whorls of 
the gray-leaved Stocks; a gray carpet 
made by the Pinks; the gray Sages and 
the edging plant of Victorian days,—the 
Dusty-Miller. In the shrubbery border 
ve notice the gray buds of Vitex 
macrophylla and the frosty sheen on the 
erapes of the Mahonia; while in the 
hackground over a white trellis climbs the 
Ornamental Grapevine with its gray cast 
and its bunches of gendarme-blue 
crapes,—a lovely combination! 

In our rock gardens are the creeping 
Gypsophila, trailing its gray-toned leaves 
and misty, ethereal blooms, and the gray- 
creen foliage of the fringed Bleeding 
lfeart; while huddled in the crevices of 
the rocks are the tiny Sedums,—caeru- 
leum, hispanicum, and dasyphyllum, wee 
beads so soft and blue-gray: There are 
many of that alluring tribe of encrusted 
Saxifrages with their prim rosettes edged 
with silver, mereury or frost. Would 
that the fascinating Echeverias “were 
hardy in our gardens! Delightful treas- 
ures all of these for contrast and color! 
These precious things will be found listed 
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under the dull, unimaginative heading— 
“plants with gray foliage.” Let us think 
of them under the more romantic name of 
“Patterns in Silver.” 

To designate the silver, we find gray- 
foliaged plants listed under the species, 
Argentea, a musical sounding name. 
There is a poetic suggestion also when 
we speak of silver in our gardens and 
then too, gray implies a feeling of cool- 
ness and restfulness; it likens itself to a 
silver mist across a distant moorland, or 
the cloudy haze when looking far out to 
sea. By its blending quality it brings a 
charming harmony among our colored 
flowers. Just as beautiful china is en- 
hanced by fine, old silver or pewter used 
with it, so our flowers with their jewel- 
like colorings are given a rich setting by 
the platinum grays of our gardens. 

Corot, the great artist, said, “I dream 
my picture; by and by, I paint my dream.” 
Let us dream more gray into our garden 
pictures, using our “plastic spades as 
pencils and our plants and seeds for 
colors,” and as we dream, so shall we 


build. 


Growing the Early Spring Bulbs 
(Continued from page 155) 


leaves, that in extreme cases have a very 
bad odor. Prevention is better than at- 
tempted cure and soil rotation is of first 
importance. “Fire” is more apt to occur 
in closely-planted beds than in widely- 
spaced groups, and is more prevalent in 
coastal regions than inland. Avoid leav- 
ing tulip bulbs in beds that are watered 
all Summer. A very safe practice is to 
avoid entirely the use of manure on 
Tulips, using sand and humus to provide 
proper soil texture and balanced bulb fer- 
tilizer as their food. 

Among the little Spring-blooming Bulbs 
are the Muscari, grape nutmeg, or feath- 
ered Hyacinth; also called just Grape 
Hyacinths; and the Scillas. Both of these 
are quite hardy, easily grown, thriving in 
almost any soil, and if left to themselves 
will spread quite freely. 

There are still other attractive Spring 
Bulbs, but space forbids their mention. 

Our Spring Bulbs give much and de- 
mand little. 


Book Reviews 


GARDEN WISE AND OTHERWISE. By 
Joshua Freeman Crowell. Sixteen full- 
page illustrations. 155 pp. Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc., Pub., Boston, Mass. Price 
$2.00. 


Though not of uniform poetic or literary 
value, all of the poems included prove the 
love of the author for every growing thing. 
More than four hundred different plants and 
trees are mentioned, with many references 
to botanical facts, horticultural helps, leg- 
ends, and fancies. They make us long to 
see those wonderful gardens of Cape Cod; 
to go down the “Grass-pink Walk;” and to 
gaze into the “Mirror Pool” with its many 
reflected beauties. The exquisite Shirley 
Poppy is a gem as fine artistically as the 
flower to which it is dedicated. But—we 
might go on and on with individual selec- 
tions and always come back to the author’s 
finding, that “A garden is a thought of 
God.” 


AUDEL’S GARDENER’S AND GROWER’S 
GUIDE NO. 1. SOIL MANAGEMENT. 
By E. C. Vick (son of the pioneer horti- 
culturist, James Vick). Illustrated. 276 
pp. Theo. Audel and Company, Publish- 
ers, New York. 


This book in forty-three chapters covers 
in a condensed manner the essentials of soil, 
its character and structure, drainage, irriga- 
tion, moisture, the various fertilizers, to 
what crops adapted, and best methods of 
application. If you want to know how to 
test for acid soil, what fertilizers should 
not be mixed, or some other of the hundreds 
of questions which come to the average gar- 
dener, you are quite sure to find the answer 
in this handy little book. 


AUDEL’S GUIDE NO. 2. GOOD VEGETA- 
BLES AND MARKET GARDENING. By 


E. OC. Vick. Illustrated. 435 pp. Theo. 
Audel and Company, Publishers, New 
York. 

The chapter headings, Gardening for 


Profit, Preparation of Soil, Seed Selection 
and Planting, Succession, Double Cropping, 
Transplanting, the Use and Value of Glass 
(hotbeds and coldframes), Greenhouses, 
Storing Vegetables, Marketing, and Cultural 
Directions for all the common vegetables, al- 
phabetically arranged, give the scope of the 
work, which is up-to-date and satisfying. 


AUDEL’S GUIDE, NO. 3. FINE FRUIT 
CULTURE. By E. OC. Vick. Illustrated. 
487 pp. Theo. Audel and Company, Pub- 
lishers, New York. 


Among the nearly fifty chapters are ex- 
tended ones on Propagation, Cuttings, Graft- 
ing, Budding, Pruning, Tree Surgery, In- 
sects and Insecticides, Planting Tables, indi- 
vidual treatment of all of the common fruits 
and some not so common, including harvest- 
ing and shipping. 


AUDEL’S GUIDE NO. 4. BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS. By E. OC. Vick. Profusely 
Illustrated. 583 pp. Theo. Audel and 
Company, Publishers, New York. 


This is our old friend, “The Flower Edu- 
cator,” in new binding, already heartily en- 
dorsed in this column, and by the editor of 
THE FLOWER GROWER personally, and well- 
known to many of our readers. It is a 
multum in parvo of reliable information to 
the lover of flowers. 


The above set of four books, similar in 
plan and uniform in binding, form in small 
compass a complete library of essentials in 
horticulture and gardening. Price of set, 
$6.00. 

BEssiE L. PutNam, (Penna.) 
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NOTES ON SEED GERMINATION 

In looking over last year’s FLOWER 
Growers I note the question about poor 
seed germination. As I also live near 
St. Louis, and last Summer (1934) was 
even worse than 1933, I send the following, 
trusting it may be helpful. 

In this climate I find that many things 
do well if they are planted in the Winter 
or very-late Fall. I am planting some 
seeds now (January), as there is no frost 
in the ground at present, and they will 
surely get the benefit of freezing weather 
in February. Godetia is one of the seeds 
that do well if frozen. 

The other seeds mentioned were probably 
not kept wet enough. The last two Sum- 
mers we have had, have required constant 
watering of a seed-bed. I had to soak 
the ground three times a day, and keep 
the bed shaded. I like that better than 
covering with cloth. I have a wooden 
framework around the bed about 2 feet 
above the surface, and on that I spread 
old wooden porch shades; the kind that 
roll up and are made of little slats. These 
old shades can be rolled up to water the 
bed, and then spread out again; and are 
heavy enough to stay in position and not 
be blown around. 

Shade and plenty of water gave me very 
good germination even during the last 
dreadful Summer. 

Most wild flower perennials and all those 
with hard seeds, whether large or small, 
seem to need the softening effect of frost. 

Seeds planted in the open border last 
Summer did not do at all well compared 
to the ones in the shaded seed-bed, so I am 
sure shade is vital in this climate. 


MarrTHa G. Socn, (Mo.) 


GARDEN PLANTS FROM CUTTINGS 


In answering Mrs. J. F. Cooper about 
garden plants from cuttings, Helen E. 
Ruyle says there is no way possible to root 
cuttings from Pansies and Snapdragons. 
As to the Pansies: I take dozens of cuttings 
in August, if I have a particularly beauti- 
ful bloom that I want to have another 
year. This is the only way to keep plants 
true to their type. I cut the old plants 
back in July, and new growth breaks right 
away; from these, when three inches high, 
I make the cuttings, and often if pulled 
off gently a bit of root will be found at- 
tached to the cutting. These root in 
about six weeks if put into a mixture of 
4 loam, 1% sand, and 14 peat, well mixed, 
and set in a shady place. 

Snapdragons, I expect, could be treated 
the same, cutting them back and taking 
the short young growth. 

I root dozens of lobelia cuttings in the 
Fall. The Lobelia is a very tender-looking 
annual, too. 

Perennials, of course, can be divided and 
are treated just the same. One point is 
important with the annual cuttings; the 
hollow stem must be cut off to just below 
a joint. Summer Lilac roots easily from 
a seven-bud, half-mature wood cutting, set 
in the above soil, and kept shaded. 


Mrs. H. C. Scrurron, (Calif.) 


THE MILKWEED AN ASCLEPIADACEAE 

In a little item in a recent issue about 
euphorbia plants, the Milkweed is said to 
belong to this family. The Milkweed be- 


longs to the asclepiadaceae family. 
FrED S. Boueuton, (N. Y.) 
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STATE FLOWER OF TENNESSEE 

May I correct a statement in the February 
issue, as to Tennessee’s State Flower? The 
Iris was adopted by the 1933 State Legis- 
lature, as the State Flower. The Passion 
Flower has long been considered the State 
Flower, but now it is the Iris by legal 
action. 


Mrs. L. C. Bourne, (Tenn.) 





in Iowa 


Cotton Blossom grown 


COTTON IN IOWA 


This is a photo of a Cotton Blossom, 
grown in Iowa. This climate is so cool, that 
the Cotton never matures; but comes only 
to a ball 1% inches thick, when frost kills 
it. The blossom when open is ivory-white 
and lasts one day only. My Cotton this 
year did fine; the bottom buds matured, 
and the seed germinates, as I tested it. 


EK. H. MENGE, (Iowa) 


TRANSPLANTING WILD FLOWERS 

I thoroughly enjoyed the article, “Why 
Wild Flowers Die Under Cultivation,” by 
W. A. Bridwell of Texas, January issue. 

In December of 1933 I dug from the Sierra 
foothills our native bulb Calochortus, 
(Butterfly or Mariposa Tulip), transplant- 
ing them in my yard under similar con- 
ditions to which they are accustomed. 

In spite of discouraging predictions from 
friends, they are all growing nicely and I 
expect flowers late this Spring. 

At the same time I also dug various 


Ferns, including Dovefoot, and Dutch- 
mans Breeches, as well as other small 
flowers. These I planted in a_ protected 


place out of wind and where they could 
get plenty of moisture. The Ferns formed 
a pretty background for the small flowers, 
which grew to have long stems and 
blossomed with the Bearded Iris. 

I think these young plants must be dug 
early, shortly after they appear; and if 
some discretion is used, there is no rea- 
son why anyone cannot have a wild fiower 
garden. 

Ruta McKenzie, (Calif.) 
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PREVENTING TREES FROM 
BREAKING 

Will you permit me to call attention 
to your answer to a question concerning 
the proper method of preventing trees from 
breaking, (FLowER GROWER, January, 
1935, page 34)? Apparently you advocate 
placing a wire around the limbs as you 
refer to a protection pad. 

Experience and observation running over 
a considerable period of years leads me 
to disprove this method, and instead, to 
suggest that the wire should be attached 
to a screw hook or a screw eye, inserted in 
the limb. It is seldom that a limb is too 
light to take a hook of appropriate size. 

Heavy limbs should be slightly drawn 
together by a set of falls, or wire fence 
stretcher, and released after the supporting 
wire has been applied. 

To place the wire, even with a pad under 
it, around the limb, is to invite chafing and 
the breaking of bark, which will almost 
inevitably furnish a place for borers or 
other tree enemies to start to work. 


L. L. B. (Ind.) 


SUCCESS WITH TULIPS 


I believe Elmer H. Kreps, (N. Y.), has 
discovered a new method of growing Tulips, 
and his experience tallies with one of 
mine. 

In 1933, to complete the color harmony 
of a long tulip border, it was necessary 
for me to plant 50 Clara Butt bulbs. As 
soon as the foliage ripened, I took up the 
bulbs from another part of the garden 
and reset at once in the new location, 
using large bulbs. In 1934 these bulbs 
produced bloom of outstanding beauty. 
Stems were longer; bloom of better color, 
larger, and lasted longer. 

I have beer resetting my tulip bulbs 
every third year, and 1934 was the time to 
take up a border of Farncombe Sanders 
Tulips. To carry the experiment farther, 
I took these bulbs up (found they had in- 
creased threefold) and reset in a long 
border on the same day, June 16, using 
only large bulbs. 

The remainder of the bulbs was cared 
for in the usual way; cleaned and 
separated when dry, placed in shallow 
boxes, and kept on shelf in basement until 
Oct. 11, when I planted another long 
border of blooming-size bulbs. I gave away 
part of the planting stock, or small bulbs, 


and planted remainder in rows in the 
garden to grow to blooming size. I also 


reset a few small groups of other varieties 
in June. 

The advantages of this method are: 
First, it is much less work to reset the 
bulbs at once. Second, as I set the bulbs 
I transplanted pink Petunias for a ground 
cover. These bloomed all season and were 
especially beautiful in the Fall, and gave 
some bloom until our first real Winter, 
Nov. 27, at-least five weeks longer than if 
bulbs had been set at usual time in the 
Fall, with border cleaned off; and the dead 
petunia plants hold the snow and protect 
the tulip border. 

I await results in May, 1935, and will 
report the outcome. I live in Phelps 
County, Neb., not far from the geographical 
center east and west of the United States. 
I think it would be most interesting if 
gardeners in other sections would try this 
method and report results. 


Mrs. NELLIE S. Lone, (Neb.) 
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THE JAPANESE BEETLE 


This is one of the newer pests. It is one 
of the prettiest, gaily-colored insects, maybe 
%-inch in length. You will be sure 
to like it. 

Its wing-covers are coppery; otherwise 
it is a metallic green. On either side it 
has five white spots. The two near the 
top of the abdomen will distinguish it. 

To combat this insect, mix one cupful of 
dry arsenate of lead with fifteen of fine 
sand. Wet the plants and then dust this 
mixture over them. 


F. M. CHRISTIANSON, (Ont.) 


GROWING PLANTS UNDER TREES 

Here is a suggestion for the person who 
can’t grow anything under a tree. My 
hard maple is very large and very old, 
with roots sticking out of the ground all 
over. 

I went to the city dump and gathered 
all the deep dishpans and _ preserving 
kettles I could find,—eleven of them. 
Then we dug holes between the roots about 
five or six feet from trunk of tree. My 
pans are about five feet apart, but that 
does not matter; one can use all the pans 
he wants. We took out the centers of the 
pans and put in %-inch cement, because 
that will not rot and will keep out the 
roots of the tree. Before the cement got 
hard, we made holes for drainage; then 
we filled pans with good, rich, and rather 
heavy soil. I have about one foot of soil 
to plant in, and most anything will grow 
in that, which will grow in shade. I have 
Myrtle and Ivy. In time I will have it all 


covered. I have rocks in a circle around 
the pans and tree, also sticking up _ be- 


tween the pans. Covering with leaves and 
branches the first year helps to prevent 
Ivy from freezing. 

Anyone doing this will get things to grow 
under a tree. Underneath my tree was al- 
ways an eyesore, because of the inability 
to keep any moisture there; but the soil 
in these pans is moist and any shade-lov- 
ing plant will grow. 

Mrs, A. EpmMunp HANson, (Ohio) 


PHILIPPINENSE LILY FROM SEED 

If you enjoy raising house plants from 
seed, do try the Philippinense or annual 
Easter Lily. Though this is advertised to 
come in bloom 12 to 14 months from seed, 
I did not find this true with ordinary 
window-sill treatment. However, it is well 
worth waiting for. The whole plant is 
much daintier than the ordinary Easter 
Lily. The bloom is not double, but has 
two rows of petal-points which alternate, 
giving a double effect. 

The little seedlings should be transplated 
when they begin sending up stems. The 
first stems don’t bud as a rule and should 
be cut off when they start turning yellow. 
The bulbs start offsets before they are large 
enough to bloom, so even one seed will soon 
supply quite a lot of plants. If the faded 
blossom is left on, the seed pod will 
develop hundreds of seeds. A plant which 
bloomed in July ripened its seeds, and in 
February had a flower stem almost tall 
enough to bud. I think if the seeds were not 
allowed to develop the plant would bloom 
at least three times a year. By having 
several bulbs it would be easy to have 
Lilies in bloom the year around. The bulb 
is small and the plant so dainty, that a 
much smaller pot can be used than for the 
regular Easter Lily, with its on* uncertain 
blooming period under home treatment. 


I used black garden soil with a little 
lake sand for potting mine. 1 stir a little 
Vigoro in the soil a few ties a year. It 
seems marvelous that such a lovely plant 
can be so fool-proof. 


Amy Snowsera, ( Minn.) 
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TITHONIA 


Wishing to try some of the much- 
advertised flower novelties last Spring, I 
invested in a package of Tithonia or 
Mexican Sunflower. I sowed the seed 
May 10th, in the end of the row, at the 
back of the garden, where I expected them 
to stand; but as they come up rather thickly 
I transplanted a few to other rows with 
fairly good success. 














Crowth of Tithonia in a dry season 


I found Tithonia to be a rank grower 
(over 6 feet in a dry season) with coarse 
foliage; the single orange blossoms being 
produced from the tops of the plants in late 
Fall. The flowers, which have long straight 
stems, made a _ striking bouquet when 
placed in a tall vase nearly matching the 


- flowers in color. 


Tithonia withstands frost fairly well, but 
had a comparatively short period of bloom 
due perhaps to late sowing. 

As a tall plant for the background, they 
are useful; but in my opinion their value has 
been overestimated. 

The accompanying photograph, taken in 
October after several light frosts, shows 
the great height and manner of growth. 


ae. hy fn =.) 


MULCH PAPER IN THE GARDEN 

I don’t know if mulch paper makes things 
grow better, or whether I got more out of 
my vegetable garden, but I do know that it 
saves watering, which we have to pay for 
by the cubic foot; and it cuts down the 
weeding to just the small space along the 
rows, and that is easily done when thinning 
plants or when pulling vegetables for the 
table. 

I buy the 18-inch width mulch paper, 
garden size, and two rolls are enough for 
my small vegetable patch. One roll I cut 
in two, making it 9 inches wide. 

I lay the 18-inch over the path; plant or 
sow one row of vegetables, then a strip of 





9-inch; another row of seed, and then the 
18-inch over the next path. Three rows 
could be planted instead of two, but I 
don’t need more than two rows of a kind. 
I fasten the paper with galvanized wire, 
(I think No. 12), which I run a few inches 
along the outer edges of the wide paper 
and one row through the center of the 
narrow width, and fasten with wire stakes, 
which I bought from Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
They are about 10-inches long with a three- 
inch circle at the top which holds the wire 
and paper; but anyone can make these at 
home. Take 18-inches of wire and bend 
into a circle at the top, and push them into 
the ground through the edges of the paper, 
with the circles over the wire. I put some 
boards over the paths until the earth is 
packed down, so the heels of our shoes 
won’t make holes in the paper. 

The wide paper, 36-inch width, is 
heavier and would not need the boards. 
Another way to fasten the paper is to hoe 


the soil over the edges, but I was not 
successful with this, with the narrow 
paper. 


[ plant my tomatoes along one edge of 
this patch, by cutting the paper about four 
or five inches two ways, and folding it back. 
Plant them about 10-inches or a little more 
apart, and tie the plants to iron fence 
stakes as they grow. If the plants get too 
thick, I prune them. 

I have not tried the paper in the flower 
garden, because I plant most of my annuals 
over the tulip beds, while the Tulips are 
still green; but if I had a cutting garden 
with the flowers planted in rows, I would 
use it, if just to save the weeding. 

I buy a load of fresh horse manure in 
the Spring for my hotbeds, and there is 
always a lot left; and as I cannot buy less 
than a load, I have to use it some way. So 
I spade it into the vegetable patch and that 
makes a lot of weeds, and the mulch paper 
kills them. So I will continue to use it. 
It also has done away with a lot of garden 
slugs. 


AMELIA WEBER, ( Wis.) 
LIATRIS IN KANSAS 
I notice many comments on Liatris 


pycnostachya (Kansas Gay Feather) and 
Liatris scariosa (Blazing Star). These are 
native here, growing in rocks or gravel; 
any well-drained, sunny location. The root 
is a sort of woody bulb, with fibrous roots 
on the under side. The top of the bulb is 
just below the surface on small plants, 
while old plants often have half of the bulb 
exposed above the surface of the soil. I 
think the mistake many people make, is in 
planting too deeply; and very rich, poorly- 
drained soil is death to these plants. They 
are accustomed only to soddy, gravelly soil. 
Both are quite easily grown from seed, 
though one may mistake the tiny plants 
for grass, as they have only one narrow, 
grassy-looking leaf the first season. 


Mrs. H. F. Srewarr, (Kans.) 


SILVER-BELL TREE 


I am much interested in the article 
“The Silver-Bell Tree,” page 55, February 
issue, by C. R. Hardy, (Ga.). ; 

I have several nursery catalogues. 
of them list “Silver-Bell Tree.” Every one 
lists it under the name “Halesia.” Not 
one of them says anything about its being 
difficult to transplant. All recommend its 


Ten 


being planted freely with the shrubs. 
Catalogues from Tennessee and North 


Carolina to Massachusetts, list this tree. 

I have found it (nursery-grown) no more 
difficult to transplant than any tree. Few 
trees transplant well if not nursery-grown. 
Of course, these should be transplanted 
during the dormant period. 


H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 
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SUCCESS WITH ASTERS 

Anyone who has had success with Asters 
will say that they are easily grown, which 
is generally true; and they sometimes 
seem to do as well in poor soil, (soil, how- 
ever, that may be rich in some qualities), 
as in rich soils. Of late years the family 
has been widely attacked by the fusarium 
wilt, and also by the aster yellows. The 
latter is transferred among plants by leaf 
hoppers. For the aster wilt, a change of 
soil and the use of different varieties are 
recommended, particularly of varieties that 
are wilt-resistant. Sometimes a change of 
varieties will not give the most desired 
types of flowers. Again, a change may 
bring delightful surprises. 

One year I chanced to sow a few seeds 
of Dwarf Asters. The young plants were 
hastily planted in among dragon’s heads 
(dracocephalum moldavica), and almost 
forgotten. They grew into fine little plants 
and all began to bloom at the same time, 
when they were discovered. As the cata- 
logues suggest, the whole plant may be cut 
off for a bouquet, since in full bloom the 
plants do form splendid bouquets in vari- 
ous colors. 

Another thing that may help the aster 
grower is the early-spring treatment. Ac- 
cording to one authority, they will stand 
more frost than cabbages; seeds sown in 
the Fall that appear too early in the Spring 
may be covered with a frame to ward off 
any intensely cold weather. Young plants 
started from spring-sown seed should be 
cool grown to harden them and make them 
stocky. This treatment at their early stage 
may have not a little to do with the suc- 
cess of their later growth. 

Rosert Roat, (Ill.) 


NIGHT CRAWLERS DESTROY PLANTS 
Referring to the answer by Garrett T. 
Greer, December issue, on the subject of 
whether night crawlers, angleworms, earth- 
worms, or dew worms, destroy plants: 

If one could sit out in the garden dur- 
ing a.gentle, warm rain in June, where 
there is a good population of worms of 
good size, he would see them pulling at 
the weeds, sometimes five or six at one 
weed, and each trying to get it to his hole, 
—where it will soften, or rot to a certain 
degree,—so he can scrape off the outside to 
eat. 

If the writer will look at the right end 
(which, evidently, he has not done), he 
would find as nice a pair of fine, black 
pincers as can be found on any insect. 


If he will take a walk, about the same 
time of year, under a walnut tree, he will 
find a number of bunches of grass and mid- 
ribs of the walnut leaves drawn in their 
holes to soften; and if they have been in 
there a few days, he will find the outside 
all scraped off and gone, which tells you 
that the worm has had a good square meal. 


Gro. C. PEAcocK, (Ont.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS 


This plant makes a fine pot plant. It is 
a plant that with ordinary care can be kept 
in the average home for years. There are 
numerous varieties of this plant, some 
flowering as early as December, others not 
coming into flower until Spring. 

It is a rapid-growing Cactus easily 
propagated by cuttings struck in an open 
bench with a little bottom heat. Scions 
two or three inches long quickly unite to 
the stock in a few weeks’ time in a closed 
case. An ordinary herbaceous graft will 
suffice. 

A good soil is a sandy loam compost 
with the addition of a little peat. During 
the time of active growth, they will require 
plenty of water. 

—(Bulletin Michigan State Florists Ass’n.) 
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TEACHING CHILDREN GARDENING 


I have read the article in February issue 
(1933), page 61, “Teaching Children the 
Love of Gardening.” I feel that I suffer 
daily from the lack of such training, and I 
am going to ask that you do what you can 
to stimulate the teaching of our children 
along such lines, as each child, boy or girl, 
may be the head of family some day, and 
should make use of the information con- 
cerning gardening, flower-gardening, land- 
scaping, and forestry, when they become 
the heads of homes. 

If I were a teacher in school, I would say 
to the children, that we have a plot of 
ground near the school, and want to land- 
scape it. I would want each child to make 
a drawing of same, and tell how he or she 
would arrange shrubs, flowers, etc., and the 
plan most suited, would be used. I would 
then ask that each child bring some plants 
from home, and use same as best suggested, 
and let every child be a helper. At the end 
of two or three years, I would repeat the 
above plan. With the three-year experience 
the next experiment should be an improve- 
ment on the first. 

I would say to the children that those 
who could use any portion of the above 
collection would have a division of what 
had been grown, and could also have the 
advice of the best judges of the school in 
using material to landscape their homes. 

It seems to me that with the interest at 
school and then transferred back to their 
own homes, the interest would increase as 
the years pass; as each child could event- 
ually have a plant grown by another school- 
mate and the school. 

I find as the years go by, that I have lost 
much by not being in possession of the 
knowledge of the different methods of 
propagation, which in most cases are simple. 
The above suggestion of division of plants 
at the end of a few years would bring such 
knowledge into use, especially if they antici- 
pate such divisions in the future. 

J. Z. HOLLADAY, JR., (Va.) 


SELLING CUT FLOWERS FOR 
DECORATION DAY 


I sold more iris than gladiolus for cut 
flowers this past season, probably because 
people were flower-hungry early in the sea- 
son. Iris harmonize beautifully with tulips 
and striped grass. Crimson King, set out 
in one-eye divisions four years ago, bloomed 
the most and was lovely with tall yellow 
tulips. The common blue-white Florentina 
harmonized with all tulips. I sold both iris 
and tulips for fifty cents a dozen. 

It takes a big stock of iris to get many 
blossoms for Decoration Day in the White 
Mountains. The narcissus froze so hard it 
was ruined, except the late Alba Plena 
(the double-white gardenia sort), the 
Poeticus and Lorens Kosta. 

Tulips can be held back by shoveling 
snow on them as long as there is any, and 
by placing heavy mulch on them and keep- 
ing it on as late as possible. 

Small bouquets of double buttercups, 
dwarf-blue phlox divaricata, and _ striped 
grass, sold on sight for twenty-five cents. 

White narcissus sold for twenty-five cents 
a dozen. These were sometimes mixed 
with iris and tulips, also with sprays of 
bleeding heart. 

ApDIE Fotsom, (N. H.) 


ODD ISSUES FOR SALE 


Surplus issues, from the years of 1918 
to 1932, are for sale at half regular sub- 
scription price, twenty-four (24) all 


different (no special selection can be al- 
lowed), postpaid $2.00. A big lot of good 


reading 
orders to 


matter at a low price. Send 


Maprison Cooper, Calcium 


BEECHNUTS GERMINATE POORLY 


I wonder why we so seldom find any 
young beech trees anywhere? I know of 
but a few places where these may be found. 
Another thing is puzzling to me. Where 
we do find them, they are always of the 
same size and age, in the same patch. For 
instance, in one place all are about four or 
five inches in diameter; while in another, 
all are from 1 to 2 inches through. I do 
not find any which are very young as one 
would expect. It looks as if the many 
Beechnuts would take root under the trees, 
but the tree roots are on top of the ground 
generally and perhaps the seedlings would 
have a hard time getting started. 


Mrs. H. P. Cook, (Ind.) 


Answers to Wild Flower Guessing 


Contest 
1. Hverlasting. 
2. Adder-Tongue. 
3. Honeysuckle. 
4. Iris. 
5. Jacob’s Ladder. 
6. Beebalm. 
7. Buttercup. 
8. Thistle. 
9. Primrose. 
10. Violet. 


11. Goldenrod. 

12. Paintbrushes. 

13. Myrtle. 

14. Wake Robin 
Mrs. 


(Trillium). 
FRED Garr, (N. Y.) 


Answers to “A Flower Romance” 


1. Marguerite. 

2. Sweet William. 

. Violet. 

. Roses. 

. Lady’s Slippers. 

. Foxgloves. 

. Lady's Eardrops. 
8. Butter-and-Egqgs. 
9. Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 
10. Canterbury Bells. 
11. Lily, Viola, Daisy, and Myrtle. 
12. Job’s Tears. 

13. Four o’clock. 

14. Chinese Lanterns. 


HELEN WENTWORTH GUSHEE, (Me.) 
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Answers to Tune In On Nature 


1. The Porcupine lives entirely wpon 
bark and twigs of various trees, and 
in some cases upon vegetables and 
fruits from nearby orchards. 


2. Prairie Dogs, like some other ro- 
dents, have a chemical action in 
their stomachs which changes 
starchy food to water. They never 
drink. 

3. Earthworms, grubs, and other in- 
sects. 

4. Only winged insects have probosis 
long enough to gather nectar from 
such flowers. Such insects “pay” 
for the nectar by carrying pollen 
from plant to plant. 

5. The Weasel, Mink, Wolverine, 
Fisher, and Martin. 

6. Hardwood. 

7. The Cat sets its hind foot in the 
track made by the front foot, mak- 
img a single line of footprints. 

8. One plant bears the _ staminate 
flowers, while another bears the 
pistillate. 

9. Two. 


10. Ebony is a hard, heavy wood that 
takes on a high polish. The ebony 
used commercially is the heart-wood 
of more than one species of trees. 


HELEN E. RUYLE, (Neb.) 
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Landscaping Suggestions 
To THE EDITOR :— 


What landscaping suggestions would you 
make in regard to the enclosed sketch? What 
are the fundamental points to remember in 
paws. foundation groupings, and general 
awn surroundings? 
I would appreciate any 
you may give. 


information which 


(S. C.) 


Answer: For planting around the 
foundation of a house one might find that 
almost anything could be used. Small 
shrubs, low-growing evergreens, spring- 
flowering bulbs, Iris, and some of the 
perennials, would make a good showing. A 
list of some of the things that might be 
used is as follows: 


MARJORIE Dew, 


Shrubs 
Buddleia Phila. Verginalis 
Spirea Anthony Forsythia Intermedia 
Waterer Spirea Froebeli 
Sweet Pepper Bush Hydrangea P. G. 
Cotoneaster Horizon- Deutzia Lemoine 
talis Weigela Eva Rathke 
Perennials 
Delphiniums 
*hlox 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Hollyhocks 
Also Iris, Spring Flower Bulbs, Rho- 
dodendrons, and Azaleas for the shady 
places. 


A very good shrub for edging along the 
driveway would be Box Barberry. This 
could be kept trimmed to a foot or less in 
height. 

The collection of rose plants should be 
kept separate from the rest of the garden. 
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High way 


As shown in the sketch, two rows of rose 
plants might be planted in each bed. 

The bird bath should be placed in the 
flower border back by the shrubs. This 
line of shrubs is to be planted along the 
rear and side lot line with some perennials 
in the foreground. The sundial should be 
out in the open lawn. The grape arbor 
might be furnished with table and chairs 
or benches, which would make an ideal out- 
door living room, with the pool at the far- 
ther end of the arbor. 


O. W. HorrMan 


Hardy and Hothouse 
Chrysanthemums 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Will you definitely and simply say in a few 
words the difference between hardy and hot- 
house-grown chrysanthemum plants, not 
flowers? I have read chapters and books on 
the subject. Now I wish to know. I do not 
eare of past history; just what I have asked 
for above. 

N. H. CHAPMAN, (Mo.) 


Answer: Your correspondent is doubtless 


aware that literally speaking the word 
“hardy” means a Chrysanthemum that 
would live out-of-doors. That being the 


case, there are many kinds and many types 


which would be considered hardy or are 
quite hardy. That would include a great 
many pompons or small-flowering types. 
What are used largely are those that 


produce flat flowers, which are designated 
as being in the decorative section, very 
much the same in form as asters. There 
are some varieties which will withstand the 


Winter with greater 
others. 
ground stems or rhizomes are usually the 


certainty than will 
Those which make plenty of under- 
most dependable. Some of our smallest 
pompons, scarcely l-inch in diameter, as 
well as some varieties that produce flowers 
3-inches or more in diameter, will usually 
survive the Winter in a latitude as far 
North as Detroit. They might also live 
still farther North, especially in localities 
that have a good covering of snow through- 
out the Winter. 


Evmer D. Smrru, ( Mich.) 


Mixing of Vegetables 
TO THE EDITOR :— 
I wish someone would tell me about how 
near vegetables that mix, such as squashes, 
melons, gourds, ete., can be planted; and do 
cucumbers mix with the others mentioned? 
Some plant flowers and vegetables at the 
same time in certain stages of the moon or 
signs of the zodiac. What does the Editor 
think of this? I suppose the advantage in 
this planting is that if one has a fixed time to 
plant, it will not be postponed until too late. 


Mrs. J. W. FLEMING, (IIll.) 


Answer: Not quite ready to answer 
that question as to whether planting “in 


the sign” is good practice or not. Some 
very successful gardeners do this, and 


whether it has an influence I am not pre- 
pared to state. 1 do know that most people 
scoff at the idea of planting in the right 
sign of the moon, but whether they are 
justified in scoffing or not, I will not say. 


The practical suggestion made by Mrs. 
Fleming that a fixed time for planting 
might have the effect of planting at the 


right time would hardly apply, because the 
sign of the mooi would not necessarily be 
at any particular time of the year. 

If planting “in the sign” is of no use, 
it seems strange that the idea persists in 
many places. It is probable that as time 
passes it is less prevalent than in the early 
days. Let us hear from those who have 
investigated the subject. 

Also let us have some definite facts about 
the “mixing” of certain plants by planting 
in proximity to each other. 

—-( Eprror) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Chrysanthemums After Blooming 
Please tell me just what I shall do with 
my Chrysanthemums. They are the potted 
indoor variety. What I want to know is 
what should be done with them when they 
have finished blooming. Shall they be put 
in the cellar and let dry down, or shall 
I cut back the old stems and leave them 
in the light? 
ANDREW M. Dub ey, (IIl.) 
Dyeing Flowers 
Will some reader please advise me how 
to dye Lycopodium for florists’ use? 
Mrs. J. E. Gorns, (Va.) 
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CELO-GLASS 


JUNIOR 
COLD FRAME 


complete in one package 


The cold frame you have al- 
ways wanted. Complete in one 
package—sides and sash of air- 
dried cypress, protected with 
two coats of green paint. Easy 
to assemble in a few minutes. 
Start your own plants in this 
sturdy, compact ‘‘Cel-O-Glass” 
Junior Cold Frame. You'll get 
stronger, earlier plants. Cel-O- 
Glass* makes a light, easy-to- 
handle sash, does not break 
like glass or cloth, prevents 
burning or bleaching—is 
guaranteed for five years. 
Shipped C. O. D. Or, send 
check and money order. Trans- 
portation charges prepaid. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. 3 V, Wilmington, Del. 








SIZE3' x3’ 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











~ 


Send for 


“A Little Book 
About Roses” 


(32nd annual issue, 1935) 


A real catalog of the better 
garden Roses and their cul- 


ture. 
Illustrated in true color. 


FREE to garden owners east of the 


Mississippi. 25 cts. elsewhere. 

4 Special Collections are 
offered at reduced rates 

to please every Rose enthusi- 

ast. 


PETERSON ROSES are the best 
quality, field-grown, 2-year plants 


for immediate and _ continuous 
bloom. Experienced Roseplanters 
will tell you so. 





GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 32 years 








35 Paramus Road, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
* y, 
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Paper White Narcissus Buds Blast 

Can any satisfactory explanation be given 
for the many blighted buds found this year 
among Paper Whites grown in pebbles and 
water or peat moss? I have grown many 
thousand over a long period of years, and 
this is the first time I can recall of the 
many buds blighted. 

I buy the best the nurserymen offer and 
take an intelligent care of them, (I hope). 
The bowls are planted after Nov. lst, a 
dozen bowls every week until the bulbs 
are gone. Dark cool cellar, a few days 
in semi-darkness, then bring to light from 
windows, and usually flowers before Xmas, 
continuing until end of February. Always 
those that are in bloom around Xmas are 
the best, quickest to bloom, and fuller than 
the others; but that I understand, as it 
is nearest the natural time for those bulbs 
to bloom. 

This condition has been found among 
many friends who have purchased bulbs 
from different firms. Is it a condition of 
ripening the bulbs or an infected condi- 
tion peculiar to Paper Whites? 

I will be greatly indebted for an explana- 
tion. 

Mrs. S. A. Brown, (N. Y.) 


Culture of Salpiglossis 


Will some reader tell me how to grow 
Salpiglossis? I have no trouble with the 
seed germinating, but the plants do not 
grow after they are transplanted from the 
seed bed or pan. 

Mrs. L. B. S., (Va.) 


Varieties of Maiden Hair Fern 

What varieties of Maiden Hair Fern are 
most satisfactory for house culture? Also 
what causes the variety Adiantum venosum 
to dry up, even though well watered? Will 
such a plant be likely to send up new 
fronds? 


Cuas. J. GouLp, Jr., (Mass.) 


ANSWERS 


Helxine, Baby’s Tears 
Answering Flora A. Staples, (IIl.): 


The Helxine or Baby’s Tears does bloom, 
but the blossoms are so very tiny that they 
are not noticed unless one looks closely, 
using a magnifying glass of some sort. The 
blossoms are like a tiny tassel of white 
silk and come in the axel of the leaves, and 
might easily be mistaken for a speck of 
lint without the aid of a glass. I had this 
plant for years before I ever knew it 
bloomed, as I discovered them by accident 
while looking for insects on other plants, 
using a reading glass. 

The Pilea or Artillery Plant is another 
which has tiny blossoms that pass un- 
noticed by many persons. These blossoms 
are pink, in clusters on the underside of 
the leaf. 

Watch these plants along in February 
and March and get the thrill of finding 
their tiny blossoms. They may bloom at 
other seasons also, though I have not 


noticed them. 


Mrs. Ciara C. Bangs, (Neb.) 


Filbert Bushes Do Not Bear 
Answering Mrs. Geo. Riebold, (Mo.) : 
To have Filberts bear, you have to have 
both male and female plants, as they will 
not bear when there is only one plant. 


Both male and female plants will bear 
when planted near one _ another, so 
that there will be proper pollenization. 


Ask your nearest nurseryman and he can 
tell you about the proper varieties for 
planting together. 


Mrs. J. W. Lee, (Wash.) 


Identity of “Strawberry Bush” 
Answering J. P. Sheehan, (Texas) : 


Mr. Sheehan believes that the shrub in 
question was called “Strawberry Bush.” 
Assuming this to be correct, the description 
given makes identify difficult as there are 
two shrubs, Euonymous americanus and 
Calycanthus floridus, both of which bear 
the common name of “Strawberry Bush;” 
neither has all the characteristics mem- 
tioned but each has a few. Confusion arises 
because, while Calycanthus floridus is very 
fragrant, its seed production is decidedly 
sparse and is not a feature of the shrub. 
Euonymous americanus, on the other hand, 
has beautiful red berries, but its fragrance 
is not outstanding. 

The following descriptions may assist in 
identification : 


Euonymous americanus is variously de- 
scribed as a low, upright, but rather 
straggling shurb, two to eight feet high, 
with bright-green, ovate or oblong-lanceo- 
late leaves. Its greenish-purple flowers, 
opening in June, are followed by rough, 
warty, crimson-scarlet fruits, with orange 
pulp, which ripen in September and October, 
and are very showy. This shrub is a 
native of moist wooded areas and is found 
along banks of streams from New York to 
Florida, Texas, and northward to Nebraska. 


Calyeanthus floridus is an_ unright, 
spreading shrub, four or five feet tall. The 
curious purplish-brown or chocolate-colored 
flowers, produced in June and July, are not 
abundant, but exhale a_ strawberry-like 
fragrance which is said to change with the 
age of the flower until it is not unlike that 
of over-ripe apples. The leaves are ovate 
and opposite and are pale green and shiny, 
the under side being hairy. The branch- 
lets are also hairy and exhale a camphor- 
like ordor. It is said that in former times 
the bark was used as a substitute for 
cinnamon. The Sweetshrub, as it is also 
called, is found from Virginia to Florida, 
and is quite hardy northward. It is much 
desired for the old-fashioned garden and 
has been associated with American gardens 
from the earliest days of the Colonies. 


R. P. L., (Mass. ) 


Root Lice on Asters 

Answering Mrs. H. A. Heilman, (Pa.) : 

Early next Spring give your infected 
ground an application of tobacco dust, 
about 10 pounds for each 100 square feet. 
Do this as soon as the ground is workable 
and spade it in lightly. Give another light 
application either just before or just after 
the plants are set. Tobacco dust acts both 
as an insecticide and as a fertilizer. 


Linn C. Georata, (N. Y.) 


Jonquils Do Not Bloom 

Answering Mrs. Myrtle 
(Ohio) : 

Probably they are not Jonquils, but some 
other kind of Narcissus. The Jonquil is a 
tiny flower, about the size and color of a 
common wild Buttercup, and has slender 
quill leaves, like the seed leaves of a seed 
onion. Jonquils are pretty sure to bloom. 

As to reasons, maybe those that have not 
been moved are too crowded; and maybe 
those that Were moved were dug in the 
Spring or in the Fall. Either spring or 
fall digging is liable to interfere with 
blooming for a year or two. Narcissus 
should be dug in early Midsummer, when 
the leaves are losing their green color. 

However, a few kinds, mostly doubles, 
including the double Poeticus, White, 
Butter and Eggs, and Orange Phoenix, are 
notoriously bad bloomers. The advice for 
them is deep planting where cool, moist, 
and shady. 


V. Johnson, 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
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Auratum Lily Experience 

In answer to H. W. Marsh, (Ind.) : 

Have you any Evergreens around your 
home? If so, this is the place to plant 
Auratum Lily with the most success. By 
planting among Evergreens, the bulb is 
shaded, and the Lily towers above. It is 
at home by planting this way. I have 
two plants, each one with about 26 flowers 
to the plant. I love nothing more than 
this beautiful Lily. Plant about 6 inches 
deep, put a little sand in the hole, then set 
the bulb. Cover with good soil, and put 
a handful of bone meal on top. 

LovuIsE B. HANKAMER, (L. I.) 


Amaryllis Do Not Bloom 
Replying to Sevilla R. Trudo, (Vt.): 
The two reasons most Amaryllis do not 


bloom are: First, that the plants are not 
allowed to become root bound; and _ sec- 
ondly, no rest period for the bulb to 


mature has been permitted. 


Too large pots require a long period to 
become filled with roots. The bulbs should 
not be removed each year, but the loose 
soil shaken out and fresh compost re- 
placed. About an inch between the bulb 
and pot rim is satisfactory; two or three 
bulbs may be planted in one large pot. 


If the Amaryllis flowers in the Winter, 
turn the potted plant on its side, under 
a shrub, when warm weather comes. As 
soon as the foliage has begun to turn 
yellow, less watering is best. 

Amaryllis blooming in the Summer 
should be allowed to rest in the Fall, and 
brought into a room in early Spring and 
watered to start growth. 


After the rest period, each type of 
Amaryllis is watered generously; and after 
the buds start add liquid manure once a 
week until the flower opens. 


There has been much comment concern- 
ing the proper way to plant amaryllis 
bulbs. Many recommend exposing at least 
two-thirds of the bulb, nestling the lower 
third into the soil like an onion. How- 
ever, I have been just as successful in 
producing flowers with the bulbs two-thirds 
beneath the soil. 


ESEPHENE D. GREENLEAF, ( Mass.) 
Propagating Moccasin Plant : 
Replying to B. A. Hubbert, (Ont.) : 


The Pink Moccasin Flower, Cypripedium 
acaule, may be propagated by seed or di- 
vision of buds. Seeds are minute and num- 
berless, and I understand have not been 
successfully grown by man; in nature, few 
seeds germinate, and it is often two or 
three years before the flower blooms. 


In Spring or Fall, the plant may be di- 
vided but the increase from buds is slow, 
also. It may be two or more years before 
the plant has increased enough to make it 
safe to divide the plant. 


ESEPHENE D. GREENLEAF, ( Mass.) 


Robin Buries Himself Before Dying 

Replying to Frank O. Stein, (N. Y.), re- 
garding a Robin’s self-interment: 

I would like to say that the “interment” 
was doubtless the work of the sexton, car- 
rion, or burying beetles. They are so called 
from this habit of burying small birds, 
mice, gophers, snakes, etc., that may be 
lying dead on the surface of the ground. 
Scientifically they are known as the Necro- 
phorns—a genus of the Silphidae,—and 
are quite common. These beetles are over 
an inch in length, glossy-black with coral- 
red markings. Their eggs are deposited in 
decaying animal matter. They work from 
below the body being buried, “pushing and 
carrying the soil out at the sides, gradually 
allowing the body to settle into the grave. 
The beetles cover the body with the ex- 
cavated soil as they work, so that the wings 
would be quivering as noted, for the beetles 
are strong and a number of them would 
be at work, as is usually the case. 

A. ANDERSON WILL, (Sask. ) 


Exhibition Gladiolus 

Answering L, A. (Iowa) : 

In my opinion, Albatross is the best 
white obtainable. It is a pure-white with 
a tall sturdy spike and heavy foliage. It 
was the highest ranking white in the A. 
G. 8. list for 1933. 

Of the distinctly red class, Commander 
Koel is very good, but I prefer the Red 
Phipps. The scarlets offer more showy 
blooms in the form of Pfitzer’s Triumph, 
a solid scarlet floret. It is inclined to be 
dwarfed by extremely hot, dry weather. 

In the dark-pink class it is rather hard 
to choose between Mr. W. H. Phipps and 
Mrs. Leon Douglas, both being delightful 
and easy to grow. In my plot, Mrs. Doug- 
las withstood the severe 1934 drouth much 
better than did Mr. Phipps. 

The light-pink honors seem to be mo- 
nopolized by Giant Nymph, although sev- 
eral new ones have been introduced too 
recently to have gained prominence. 

The one dollar a bulb idea is almost 
exorbitant. Extra good, number one 
bulbs of standard exhibition stock may be 
obtained from any FLOWER GROWER adver- 
tiser for from three to twenty-five cents 


apiece. (Mo.) 


Iverson, 


LYNN T. PATTERSON, 


Not Bloom 

Answering Mrs. Myrtle V. Johnson, 
(Ohio), who asks what to do for blasted 
jonquil buds: 

I wrote once before that a lady had given 
her patch up for no good, and threw coal 
ashes on it, and it started then to bloom. 
She gave me some bulbs and they bloom 
fine each year. Now I have a patch of a 


Jonquils Do 


different variety which is getting balky, 
and I will try the same method. How- 
ever, I will also reset some first next 


Fall, as they keep on increasing in clumps, 
if they do not bloom. 


FLORENCE ScHEIDT, (Ohio) 





finest kind of a glad garden for $10. 
hundred. 
collection sold by any grower. 


Also have a wonderfully fine collection for 
$5 and another one for $3. e $3 one I 
sell thousands of every year with many repeat 
orders. 100 for $3 postpaid. 


giad catalog published. 


CHAMPLAIN 


ELMER E. GOVE 





A Glorious Glad Patch for 
A $10 BILL 


In line with the article in this issue by Coit Colburn I can give you the makings of the 
I have a De Luxe Unlabeled Collection for $10 a 
This contains 50 varieties many of them the finest and best on the market. 
Some of them selling for as high as $1 each. 


You better send today for my 64 page catalog which I am told is the best and most helpful 


VIEW 


BOX 45 


I believe this to be the finest unlabeled 


If you want the labeled varieties I have 
as fine a collection as there is in the country 
but haven’t room in this ad to more than just 
mention them. 


GARDENS 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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CHRYSANTR EMUMS 


few dollars bring a generous colorful 


i ... of these rare, hardy ums” — 
grown at Bristol Nurseries, Tamed leading 
“Mum” specialists in this country. Bristol 


“Mums” will grow nearly anywhere. When 
other flowers wane, Bristol ‘“‘Mums’’ come 
into the height of their glory. Enjoy their 
gorgeous colors from September until 
heavy frosts. You'll eagerly anticipate 
their return in your garden every year— 
you'll love to cut them for your home. 
For artistic and colorful arrangement, in- 
doors or out, Bristol “Mums” are the 
ideal fall flower. Here’s a special offer, 
which we hope you'll accept now—before 
you forget. 


Special Offer—— 
Guaranteed to bloom first season 
One each of the six varieties $ 75 
described below—a beautiful 2: 
assortment at an unusual price. 
Three each of the six varieties described 

below—a complete assortment L.. 

eighteen plants—enough for $ .50 
effective planting and for out: 7: 

GRE cccccecccccccccccscccsceses 





Mercury—Coppery bronze and red. Beau- 
tifully formed 3 in. flowers. Height 2 ft. 
Diana—Lilac rose and salmon. A new 


color note in dainty blooms in triple rays. 
ft. 


Height 2 
ars—Deep amaranth red. A striking 
deep color Height 2 to 2% f 
Apollo—Bronze, red and gold. A spark- 


ling combination of superb autumn colors 
Immense sprays. Height 2% ft. 

Ceres—Chamois yellow and copper gold. 
Handsome, sturdy, single flowers in branch- 
ing sprays. Height 2 to 2% ft. 

Daphne—Daphne pink. A new exquisite 
chrysanthemum shade. large 3% in 
flowers. Height 2 to 2% ft. 


RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 
Dept. C4 
x= BRISTOL,CONN. 

























NEW! ¢ 


DWARF 
HYBRID 
BORDER 


ASTERS 


A fascinating novelty of compact growth, 
only 9 to 12 inches high. Fills a long- 
felt need for a dwarf, free-flowering 
plant for fall blooming. Ideal for bor- 
ders, beds and rock gardens. Covered 
with colorful blooms from early to late 
September. Six hardy distinctive varie- 
ties that will delight the gardening fan. 


Countess of Dudley—Charming clear pink. 
Lady Henry Maddocks—Light-pink blooms. 
Nancy—Lovely flesh-pink flowers. 
Ronald—Rose-pink buds followed by ex- 
quisite lilaec-pink flowers. 
Snowsprite—Semi-double white blooms. 
Victor—Clear lavender-blue flowers. 


Plants 45c each. The set of six for $1.95, 
postpaid. 
DREER’S 1935 GARDEN BOOK of 200 


pages should be in every gardener’s hands. 
Sent free upon request. 


HENRY A. DREER 


q 82 Dreer Bidg. Phila., Pa. 
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FREE 


Send for our big 64 page illustrated 
catalogue, fully describing 


Adirondack 
Sunset ’”’ 
The Champion of Champions 
And “ADORABLE,” the peach col- 


ored sensation, as well as 295 others 
and 61 of the leading and outstand- 
ing European prize winners, all are 
minutely described. 

Also read about our Guaranteed 
Super Dahlia seed, with instructions 
on the culture of dahlias in general, 
and how to grow them from seed. 


PARKWAY 
DAHLIA GARDENS 


1012 E. 178th St. New York City, N. Y. 

















, es too, can have a beautiful gar- 
den and better lawn this year if you 
condition the soil now with G.P.M. 
Granulated Peat Moss. Highly absorb- 
ent and rich in humus-making qualities, 
G.P.M. Peat Moss is an ideal soil con- 
ditioner that maintains moisture con- 
stancy, prevents soil hardening, and 
assures vigorous, healthy plant growth. 


G.P.M. Peat Moss comes in solid, 
tightly packed bales. For your protec- 
tion look for the distinguishing green 
bale head, and avoid cheap (actually 
more expensive) loosely packed, in- 
ferior grades. Order G.P.M. from 
your dealer or direct. 20 bushel pres- 
sure packed bales $4.00. 





Carries PIC Seal of Inspection and Approval 


DRICONURE—Finest quality pure organic fertil- 
izer. Dehydrated cow manure with peat moss. 
Free from weeds. Will not burn. 3% _ bushel 
bag $3.00. 


SORBEX—Pulverized moss peat for top dressing 
lawns, gardens, etc. Excellent humus-maker. 
10 bu. bag $3.00. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-W John Street, New York, N. Y. 


2367 Logan Bivd. 
Chicago, III. 


FRE 


177 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Mail coupon now for interesting 
valuable folders on soil condition- 
ing, also free sample G.P.M. Peat 
Moss and name of nearest dealer. 


Name 


SE 5s inte do RW Rebs eed a alba edlea en 





Trouble With Christmas Cactus 

Answering H. L. Rice, (Texas) : 

The tip ends of your Christmas Cactus 
fall off because it is kept too wet; or it 
may be that the drainage is poor, or it may 
need transplanting. 

A Christmas Cactus, no matter how large, 
should be repotted at least every three or 
four years. All dead roots should be cut 
off and the Cactus reset in good garden 
soil mixed with sand. Be sure the drainage 
is good. Broken crockery is the best. 

Year-round care of Cactus: After the 
Cactus has finished blooming, February or 
March, let rest in a cool room and water 
sparingly. If Cactus needs repotting it 
should be done the last of March or first 
of April. In May, after all danger of frost 
is past, Cactus should be put out on a 
porch or sheltered place where it will get 
all the morning sun, but will be partially 
protected from the hot afternoon sun and 
wind. In September or the early part of 
October, before frost, bring into the house 
and begin giving liquid fertilizer, (I use 
“Watch-em-Grow”), once a week for four 
or five weeks. Water the Cactus thoroughly 
when you water it, but do not water it 
every day. About once or twice a week is 
enough when it is blooming. 

I have a large Cactus thirty-four years 
old that has several hundred blooms every 
year, and I have used the above care with 
splendid success. It is a very thrifty plant 
and I have never had any trouble with the 
leaves or buds dropping off. It takes up 
an entire large south window, and is on a 
special stand with rollers so that it may 
be moved easily. 

While the Texas weather differs some- 
what from that of Kansas, I believe the 
year-round care of the Cactus would be 
very much the same. 

Mrs, G. W. Rirrer, (Kans.) 


Propagation of Passion Flower 
Answering Mrs. C. G. Baker, (Ind.) 
They are easy to grow from seed, and 

sometimes I think it is best; for then you 
do not disturb the root system as much in 
transplanting, if you use pots, for they 
may be easily knocked out of a pot if al- 
lowed to dry out a little so the soil does not 
stick to the pot. Turn upside down and 
tap the edge of the pot on a bench or table, 
and the plant will quickly slide out. Hold 
the hand over the plant by placing three 
fingers on one side of the plant and two 
on the other. 

When we plant the seeds here in 
California, we just plant them outdoors, 
under some vine or shrub that will not be 
disturbed, and in two or three weeks the 
little plants are up. In fact they often 
come up under the old vine. But when I 
put them in a pot I plant them with some 
other plant that will be watched regularly; 
then when the little plants have four leaves 
thev can be transplanted. They do not 
seem to be particular as to soil, for they 
will grow in adobe or sand; though if you 
have good garden soil, slightly sandy, I 
think the seeds come up sooner. I think 
the seed should be soaked in warm water 
overnight, unless it is fresh seed. They 
bloom the second year from seed. If some- 
one has an old plant that they will allow 
you to take a root cutting, take the 
cutting so as to take a piece of the old 
root bark. 

These plants like the sun, and in the 
Summer they do not get as much water as 
in the Winter. In Kansas City we had 
one, and in the Fall it was laid down and 
covered with straw so that the top did 
not freeze; then in the Spring it was put 
up on the trellis. I have had both the 
blue and white-flowered come from one blue- 
flowering plant seed. 

“THE GARDENER,” (Calif.) 


DAZEY 
flower holde rs 


Are made in many types 
and sizes, in green, sil- 
ver, gold, and bronze, 
wrapped in glistening 
cellophane. Illustrated 
is model No. 1. 52 in. 


at base. Color: green. pOSTPAID 
ORDER YOURS TODAY 


Purchase through your local dealer. If none 
nearby, order direct from us, enclosing $1.00. 
But whether or not you order now, be sure to 
send 5c for the helpful booklet, “Care and Ar- 
rangement of Flowers.” 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


839% East 31st Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York City 








A DEPENDABLE GUIDE FOR A 

DISTINCTIVE GARDEN .. . 
Our new illustrated catalogue will be 
of interest to you as a guide to the 
worthwhile and choice alpine, peren- 
nial, and annual seeds. 

RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 





Finer Brooms 


Neater Garoe NS 


~ ADDAUNIT STAKE~PLANT SUPPORT 


For single plants, clumps, borders, high or 
low growing. Metal stake and wire tie com- 
prise the unit. Light, neat, strong, durable. 


Ilighly endorsed by flower growers every- 
where. Price per dozen units, $1.25; 50, $4.50; 
100, $8.00 Prepaid. BAUER GREENHOUSES, 
Box F, NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


FREE! Zant’s Book 
of Blue Ribbon Dahlias 


EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS 


@ 36 pages of Imported, New Honor Roll and 
} Re Varieties. Illustrated. Rated for 
quality, growth, leaf, etc. 


Send for Your FREE COPY Now 
ZANT'S WILDWOOD GARDENS 


Michigan’s Finest Dahlia Farm 
Box F GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 




























12 Ladyslippers ‘GPR $2.00 
4 Pink, 4 Yellow, 4 Pink and White 


Send for Catalog of Trees, 
Shrubs, Bulbs and Plants. 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 147 Exeter, N. H. 


OOD NEWS HEE 





~e_—= for Rose Lovers 


With illustrations describing 
one of the most amazing tests 
of rose protection ever made 
against insects and diseases. 
Of vital importance to all who 
grow roses. 

Sent FREE! Write today. 

ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Rare English 
Flower Seeds 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,640 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, Liliums 
and Lupines, also a large selection of Her- 
baceous, Rock Plants and Shrub seeds. 
Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH © ENGLAND 
ALLELE LEE EDLE SACOG SLNEDSERRIAAE Se RCI 
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INSECT 
DAMAGE 


to your 


GARDEN 





It’s easy as A-B-C to kill plant insects with 
NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY. All you do is 
add water and spray. NEW EVER GREEN 
SPRAY kills chewing insects (worms), suck- 
ing insects (plant lice) and beetles, but is 
harmless to people and_ pets. When used ac- 
cording to directions, it will not harm the 
plants in your garden. Sure death to ants. 
Just pour a solution on the ant hills and run- 
ways. Ask for NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY 
at drug, hardware, flower, seed, and depart- 
ment stores. Write for free illustrated booklet — 
“How to x paven 3 and Kill Common Plant In- 
sects”, McLaughlin Gormley King Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








ROCK GARDENERS! 


For practical, authentic information on rock gar- 
dening, read the Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s 
finest garden monthly and the official organ of the 
American Rock Garden Soc. Clip this ad for 
thrifty special offer of 7 months for $1.00—the regu- 
lar price is 25c a copy, $2.00 per year. Write 


today. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Ave. New York City 


MONTBRETIAS 
12 Large Bulbs $1.00 Postpaid 


>> MARJORIE <«<« 


Beautiful golden orange flower with crimson center 










Plant now for summer blooms. Send, with o1 Jer 
names and addresses of ten flower gardeners 
and we will enclose two extra bulbs FREE 


Write for bulb list illustrated in color. 


CARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


DAHLIAS 


Your name on our mailing list will 
bring you our 1935 catalogue free. 


LUBECK GARDENS 
29 Fifth Street Attleboro, Mass. 


MORE, BIGGER FLOWERS 


yp io 10) hae 1 -le).’ am Zolli -% 
GARDEN @ 
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Va aple 3bns pade book 
: Secrets of ome in Pruning” 
tells you how.ar iz with purchase 
of a“ Snap-Cut™ sy so at your hardware 
store. or sent for IOS...write... 
—s SMITH & SONS,INC. 

Dept. F4 Oaxvitce, CONN. 

















World’s finest Gladioli, and 
other specialties, Free 36 page 
booklet, “Garden Facts,” 
worth dollars. 


Garden Service 
HAMBURG, N. Y. 


Hornberger’s 
CLARK ST., 














Learntobea 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT 


At Home, By Mail 


Easy to learn; big 
fees for trained men 
and women, up to 
$100 per week. 
Healthful outdoor 
work. Write for free 
F weottet of op- 


—— and 
: AMERICAN 
* LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


83A Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 
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Pruning Cherry Tree 

Answering Edward C. Bunck, (IIl.) : 

It is my experience that Cherry Trees 
can be pruned regularly without injury, 
and in fact with benefit to the crop of 
fruit. In our orchard in Northern Illinois, 
we prune the Cherries regularly just as we 
do the Apples, though not so severely. 
They are pruned annually if necessary, or 
at least every two years. The trees are 
over 30 years old and some of them 25 feet 
in height, yet they are still bearing full 
crops of good-sized fruit. Before we began 
this pruning several years ago, the trees 
bore more or less in alternate years. Now 
they have borne at least five good crops in 
succession; but whether as a result of 
pruning or because of favorable seasons 
and mild Winters, I am not prepared to 
state definitely. 

I have never cut back the outer 
limbs to any extent, as it has not been 
necessary, because Cherry Trees are more 
or less self-pruning; that is, if growing 
too close together or too densely, the lower 
branches or those on the interior of the 
tree die out from overshading. But I do 
prune out all dead wood each year and thin 


large 


out the bearing wood in the interior, and I 
believe that the fruit is larger and ripens 
more evenly as a result. 

When the trees are too dense, Cherries 
sometimes mold or rot after several days of 
wet, sultry weather, because the air and 
light is shut out to some extend by the 
heavy foliage. When moderately thinned, 
it is much easier to climb around in the 


trees to pick the fruit, or to place ladders 
among the limbs. It is also easier to reach 
all parts of the large trees with spray ma- 
terial, both in the dormant spray and in 
the later application. (We use the same 
materials as for Apples, usually three 
applications,—dormant, one just after the 
husks fall, and a later one just as the 
Cherries begin to show color.) 


I see no reason why a straggly Cherry 


Tree cannot be successfully cut back as 
well as thinned out, if cuts are carefully 
made and not too many at one time, no 


stubs left and wounds painted. Reasonable 
pruning should result in larger Cherries 
and probably more of them. 


L. T. Powers, (Ill.) 


Wistaria Does Not Bloom 
Answering C. B. Chatfield, (Mich.) 
We planted our Wistaria nineteen years 


ago. It bloomed some the first year or so, 
then grew to the roof of a two-and-a-half- 
story house, both on southeast side and 
southwest side, and never bloomed. 

Last Winter while at Miami, Florida, 
my cousin had gorgeous Bourgainville 
Vines around her home, the flowers a 


beautiful American-beauty-rose shade, 
ing in great clusters. 

But my cousin said she had to put much 
fertilizer around them twice a year to keep 


hang- 


them blooming. So I thought if so in 
Florida, why not here in Indiana? When 
I came home in March I put powdered 


sheep manure and bone-meal around the 
roots. 

Around June, I believe my Wistaria hung 
with great clusters of lovely orchard flowers 
to the roof of the house. This past Fall 
I had much fertilizer dug deeply around 
the roots. I am anxious to see results this 
Summer. 

MRs. 


Harry Orrutt, (Ind.) 


Names of Varieties of Coleus 


Answering A. H. Bowers, (Calif.) : 
Write to Smithsonian Institute, Horti- 
cultural Dept., Washington, D. C., for 


bulletin on Coleus. 
J. B. E., (Texas) 








WATER LILIES 


add color Te pe NBS 





Plan Now ¢ ~y 


TO BUILD OR RE- 
STOCK YOUR POOL 


No garden is complete withouta | 
water lily pool. Easiest of flowers to 
grow—they require no weeding, 
watering or hoeing. No place is too 
small for a pool or tub garden. 
Tricker's Water Lilies 
Are Guaranteed to Bloom 
All Tricker Water Lilies are young, 
vigorous and guaranteed to bloom. 


HARDY LILY Specials 






PINK OPAL. Deep, rich pink color FREE 
Flowers of superb form.......... 75¢ 1935 Catalog 
CHROMATELLA. Clear, rich yellow Beautiful new 
The best yellow hardy lily $i Catalog now 
GLORIOSA Fragrant. most populi 4 ready. 
red Large perfect blooms 2 (Canada 15c) 
Special Offer. These three glorious 
lilies—all for only id 
More Blooms—Larger Flowers. Use 
Tricker’s Praefecta Fertilizer at plant- 
ing time 2 Ib. carton..........7506 

Order Today : &: 
Send your inquiry or your order to Wii — = & 
the office nearest you. (IAM Ppiee 


W”: TRICKER, INC 


Everything for the Water Garden 


5415 Brookside Ave. 54?3 Rainbow Terrace 
SADDLE RIVER, N. J. INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 


AMERICA'S FINEST FUCHSIAS 


Trial Offer 
4 Strong Plants $1.50 or 
8 Plants for $2.75 postpaid. 


WIil bloom this season. 
Latest varieties our 
selection. 











Ask for catalog describing 
200 select varieties. 


Berkeley Horticultural Nursery 
1310 McGee Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 





Complete garden handbook de- 
scribing all best flowers and 
vegetables. Hundreds of illus 
trations. Gardening informa- 
tion. Low prices. Burpee’s 
guaranteed seeds. Burpee’s 
Double Hybrid Nasturtiums, hybrids 
of Golden Gleam. New low price, 
packet only 25c postpaid. 


’ 
| W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., _ | 
149 Burpee Bidg., Philadeltphia. 

| 0D Send Burpee’s 1935 Garden Book free | 
| O Send packet Double Hybrid Nasturtiums 25¢c. | 
| Name | 
| nm. D. or St. | 
| P. ©. State | 
Meee ces ce cee cee ce ce me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee: 





























EVINRUDE 


[AWN-BOy 


POWER MOWER 


@ LIGHT WEIGHT 
95 POUNDS 


@ FREE WHEELING 

@ AUTOMATIC 
START-STOP 

@ FOUR CUTTING 
HEIGHTS 

2 SPEED GOVERNOR 


TY’ ANDIEST, fastest, 
easiest way to a beau- 
tiful lawn! With one- 
hand ease cut 18” 
swaths (38” with gang 
attachment) and trim 
6” closer to trees, etc., 
than with a hand 
mower. Lawn-Boy 
won't pack soil; 
mows all day on 20¢ 
worth of fuel; so 

simple a child can 
ONE HAND run it. Hundreds 
CONTROL in use; 4th success- 
GIVES NEW ful year. Write for 
OPERATING free folder today! 


s 
oe: EVINRUDE 
LAWN-BOY 
1344 W. Hope Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


.... AND SEVEN 
OTHER FEATURES 


WRITE FOR 


FREE 


FOLDER 





The Best Garden Rose 


Originated in America during the last 5 years was 
awarded the Gertrude M. Hubbard Gold Medal by the 
American Rose Society on October 29, 1934. (This 
medal is awarded only once in five years.) This was 
for the President Hoover rose. 
Special Price: 50c each. 

We are the originators of President Hoover 50c—Mrs. 
L. B. Coddington 75c—and Autumn 50c—these 

3 Plants May Be Yours For $1.50. 

Send for price list. 


L. B. Coddington Co., Dept. 27, Murray Hill, N. J. 
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z NOW YOU, too, can obtain Manured 
> Peat Moss, an inexpensive poultry 
by-product, long used by florists and 
growers. ¥ 

States the well-known Carden Digest, 
“This ideal plant food of high nitrogen con- 
tent is combined naturally with the millions 
of tiny moisture-absorbing cells of peat 
moss. The nitrogen is released slowly with- 
out burning and leeching, and the moisture 
content provides a constant supply of plant 
food in solution to make lawns and gardens 
thrive.” 


The Peat Institute of America has regis- 
tered poultrymen in nearly every community 
who wil! gladly supply this inexpensive by- 
product. Mail coupon for free booklet and 
Ps nearest source of supply. 

















PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA F. G.-4-35, 
Division, Peat Import Corporation 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send the name and address of the nearest poultry- 
man prepared to supply Manured Peat Moss. 

SNE 5.6any-ecmaaes SehStbdnne0004005000teben sees 
Address 


©-1935-Peat Import Corp. 
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Plants Which Withstand Drouth 
In answer to Frances M. Hanun, (Colo.): 


With reference to plants which stood the 
drouth, would say that I found the 
Gaillardia, Platyecodon, Plumbago, Pent- 
stemon, and Veronica were all able to 
bloom and thrive during all the heat. 
Some of the old stand-bys just could not 
endure the heat. Of these the Tiger Lilies, 
Pinks, Sweet Williams, Delphiniums, 
Physostegias, Lilacs, Succulents, and other 
rock garden plants, also newly-planted 
Iris, suffered too. 

Mrs. D. T. RANSDELL, ( Kans.) 


Starting Buddleia from Slips 

Answering Karl Matthews, (Pa.): 

Slips of green wood (this year’s growth) 
taken in early Summer, under a coldframe 
is the simplest method. Hardwood cuttings 
taken in Autumn, stratified, and set out in 
the Spring, is the method used where there 
are many new plants wanted. However, I 
have found the most satisfactory method 
is planting seeds, as they produce better 
plants, although this takes a little longer 
than starting from cuttings. The variety 
B. variabilis veitchiana is perhaps the most 
robust. Sow seed in a bed as soon as soil 
is warm. 

H. V. Corserr, (Va.) 

“Breaking” Hard Water 

Answering Summers Hudson, (Okla.) : 

“Breaking,” or softening of hard water, 
may be simply done by adding lime until 
no more precipitate forms, after which the 
precipitate is allowed to settle, and the 
clear water removed for use;—this water 
will not injure plants. One must be care- 
ful not to add more than a very slight 
excess of the lime. It should show either a 
neutral or very, very slightly alkaline re- 
action. A piece of red litmus paper when 
dipped into the water should show a pale- 
violet tint, neither red, nor blue. 


CuHas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


Leaves Drop From Plant 

Answering Stanley K. Hight, (IIl.) : 

All leaf plants, under normal conditions 
maintain an even flow of sap circulation, 
by producing sufficient leaf surface to 
balance the intake at the roots, by evapora- 
tion. Dropping of leaves invariably in- 
dicates an interrupted root action, and the 
plant is “pruning” itself to balance the 
diminished supply of plant fluid. The com- 
mon causes of this are over-watering, un- 
der-watering, sour soil, lack of sufficient 
sun, sudden change of temperature; also 
starvation. 

Try letting your Myrtle run dry until 
most leaves are fallen. Then shake the soil 
from its roots, wash them with a saturate 
solution of lime water; cut tips from 
larger roots and replant in three parts 
heavy loam and one part leaf-mold, with 
plenty of drainage. Cleanse the _ pot 
thoroughly. Water thoroughly once, and 
then very scantily until growth appears. 
It may be trying to rest. Let it do so by 
secant watering and full sun. 

There are four varieties of this lovely, 


semi-hardy evergreen; Myrtus communis 
compacta; M. communis’ microphylla 
(Rosemary Myrtle—fragrant); M. com- 
munis (True Myrtle); and M. communis 


variagata (Variegated Roman). 
d. B. E., (Texas) 


Begonia With Red Leaves Underneath 
Answering Mrs. Mae I. Pauska, (IIl.): 
The Begonia you ask about is a Red 

Begonia, Beauty of Pembroke; commonly 

called Corkscrew Begonia. H. W. Buckbee, 

Rockford, Ill., has it listed. 


Mrs. J. Georce Kress, (Pa.) 





Special Offer 


Seven brimful issues of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for $1.00! There’s a thrifty 
bargain that should interest everyone who 
owns a garden. Each month it will bring 
you useful, practical information on gar- 
dening—information that you can under- 
stand and depend upon. The regular price 
is 25¢ a copy, $2.00 per year. Clip 
this ad and send for America’s finest gar- 
den monthly today. Let it help you make 
a better garden, 


GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE 


522-B Fifth Ave. New York City 














TIGRIDIAS 


Silken triangles of dazzling 
beauty—easy to grow—Many 
Gelightful shades in our 
Choice Mixture 12 for 
$1.00 Postpaid 


Write for Spring List of Lilies 
Montbretias, Tigridias. 


YEREX LILY GARDENS 








Tigard, Oregon 





Guaranteed Dahlias 


Roots and plants that grow. 
Wholesale and retail. 
Gladiolus at retail. 

Catalog ready. 


Request yours—NOW, 
“Where you get what you 
pay for’ 

MAYS LANDING, N. J. 


LOYD'S 
|) AHLIA 
(SARDENS 


R. BD. 1 









50 Years’ experience behind 
our 1935 Berry Book. It will 
help you. It describes Fairfax, 
Dorsett, Catskill, etc. New and 
Better Varieties and tells How 
To Grow Them. Valuable both 
\ to the Experienced and 
Beginners. 


* Your cepy is ready. Write teday. 


TheW. F. ALLEN CO. 


331 Market St., Salisbury, Maryland 














Write for our 
IRISES #58" % 

catalog which 
will be issued early in the 
season. Many prices reduced; 
highest quality stock. Modern 
Irises at modest prices. 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine, Kansas 








On our mailing lists will bring you 
gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
Send postal now. 

D. H. UPJOHN 
964 8S. Liberty 


a 


Salem, Oregon 

















Grow Big Dahlias! 


You can do it with “How 
to Grow Big Dahlias,” 
which tells you exactly 
how experts grow them 10 
to 12 or more inches 
across. Geta copy free with 
the sample offer below. 
THREE SAMPLE DAHLIA ROOTS — 
Beautiful big-flowered sorts; all different, 
each labeled with its name—total worth at 
least $2.50—if you'll send 8 cts., plus 15 
cts., toward postage, or $1 in all. You get 
your dollar back (and keep the roots) if 
you're not well pleased when they arrive. 
You'll receive an extra root free if you 
order early and mention FLOWER GROWER. 


DOWNS DAHLIA FARMS, Box F, CLAYTON, N. J. 
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King Alfred Narcissus 
and Gladiola wholesale 


Distributors of Northwest’s finest field- 
grown bulbs; lining-out stock of 
Rhododendron, Azaleas, Camellias, 
Daphne; famous Klager lilacs; rare 
domestic and imported Alpines; Na- 
tives; nationally known Oregon Giant 
Pansy seeds from originator. 


Roberts & Mathews Co. 


Wholesalers and Retailers of Finest 
Northwest Stock 


Milwaukee Oregon 


UNIQUE CATALOG 
The World’s Rarest Seeds 


Likely largest offering of really rare 
| | flower seeds. It lists the unusual, but 
only the unusual that is good. Gives 
requirements and culture; a work of 
reference. Write Dept. Z. for copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 











PENTSTEMON GRANDIFLORUS 


One of the most satisfactory hardy perennials, 
easy to grow, with erect spikes of beautiful 
lavender flowers, with wonderful foliage. We 
grow many other pentstemons. Field grown 
clumps 3 for $1.00 postpaid. 10 for $2.00. 
Seed Packet 15c. % oz. $1.00. 
Send for Perennial Catalogue. 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 

















with the sharpest, handiest flower cutter on the market. It 
cuts all types of stems on a slant, clean, easily, without crush- 
r+ ny a 5 . . 

ing or tearing, prolonging flower life by allowing proper 
water absorption. Always sharp because its Gillette type 
razor blade can be changed in a jiffy. 

Beautifully made from rustproof stainless steel-your choice 
of cardinal red or daffodil yellow catalin eotie. 

ONLY $1.00--POSTPAID Please address Dept. F. 


fa Welhaga:) 


ah. 





BATES FLO 









TROUBADOUR (Pfitzer) 
World's largest and best 
purple. Catalogue free. 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
8111 N.E. Couch St., Portland, Ore. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS have been our spe- 
cialty for 45 years and for 28 years they 
have had our undivided attention. We are 
known and recognized the world over as 
authorities on all subjects’ pertaining 
thereto. Our catalog for 1935 is the most 
complete and comprehensive issued. Mailed 
free on application. 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. Adrian, Mich, 

















“DOGZOFF” 


Copyright 1933 

Keeps dogs away from evergreens, flowers, 

rubs, trees and any place where not wante 

Keeps rabbits from destroying young trees, 
moles from ruining your lawn, drives away mice 
and rats. One spraying lasts 3 to 4 weeks. 

Not poisonous. If your druggist, seed store or 
nurseryman can’t supply you, send his name and 
69c and we'll mail you a season’s supply. 
BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, Inc. 

Box 239 ‘Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
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Identity of Shrub or Bush 

Answering Mrs. A. Trapp, (N. Y.): 

Mrs. Trapp wishes to know the name of 
a certain bush, which has spikes of flowers 
that stand straight upward, and which are 
the exact blue color of Delphinium Bella- 
donna. I think the name of the bush is 
Chaste Tree or Vitex macrophylla. I do 
not grow it, but one catalogue describes it 
as a lovely low-growing shrub of rounded 
form and handsome dark-green fern-like 
foliage. From July until September, great 
lilac-like, lavender-blue flowers are produced 
at the ends of the branches. 

Martin EpMAN, ( Mass.) 


Forcing Taster Lilies Second Year 

Answering Adela Doose, (IIl.) : 

This is impossible. One must plant the 
forced bulbs outdoors for a year or two to 
give them a chance to recover their normal 
balance; and when they have again reached 
good forcing size, and show vigor of growth, 
they may again be forced for bloom. Na- 
turally, I doubt if these “recovered” bulbs 
will give the initial tvpe of performance. All 
bulbs should be divided before planting out. 
In your locality they should either be lifted 
before freezing weather or thoroughly 
protected. 

Cuas, E. F. 


Tris Root-Rot 


Answering Mrs. 


XERSDORFF, (D. C.) 





——, (Pa.): 

Iris root-rot is caused by a destructive 
bacteria in the soil. The soil is too acid. 
To destroy these bacteria mix lime, sand, 
or ashes in the soil, and the Iris will grow 
to perfection. Bone meal is also good, 
mixed with the ashes. (This does not 
apply to Japanese Iris.) 

MARTIN EpMAN, ( Mass.) 


Botanical Name of Common Moonshine 

Rena Bauer asks for the botanical name 
of Common Moonshine, used in winter 
bouquets. I believe the plant referred to is 
Pearly or  Large-flowered Everlasting, 
Anaphalis margaritacea, (L) B & H, which 
is sometimes called Moonshine, and com- 
bines beautifully in winter bouquets. Other 
common or local names are Silver-Leaf, 
Life Everlasting, Cotton-Weed None-so- 
pretty, Lady-never-fade, Indian Pony, and 
Ladies’ Tobacco. 


BEssiz L. PurNnAm, ( Penna.) 


Mertensia Information 

Answering Alex. Ashby, (Man.) : 

Besides the Mertensia virginica there is 
Mertensia pulchella, which is a_ lovely 
dwarf bluebell, with clusters of crinkled 
blossoms of pale-blue. Mertensia ablongi- 
folia is a new variety of blue-grey foliage 
and lovely blue flowers. It likes a moist, 
shady situation. Mertensia lanceolata has 
narrow leaves with down on the upper 
surface, with clear-blue flowers. I cannot 
say which one of these is native to 
Michigan. (The last two may be _ pur- 
chased from Cronamere Nurseries, Green 
Farms, Conn. Seed of pulchella may be 
purchased from Rex. D. Pearce, Merchant- 
ville, N. J.). 

For cutworms I would advise sprinkling 
the soil with a light application of un- 
leached wood ashes. (Keep away from 
acid-loving plants). The common  well- 
known remedy is: 

Bran or chicken mash, 10 pounds. 


Paris green or arsenate of lead, % pound (mix 
these two first dry). 


Molasses, 1 quart. 
Juice of 1 or 2 oranges or lemons. 
Water about 1% gallon, 
This is a poison and should be kept 
away from children and pets. 


MARTIN EpMAN, ( Mass.) 








ORDER 
TODAY « 


W ONLY A LIMITED 
STOCK AVAILABLE 


The NEW and Striking 
DAHLIA 


BONNY BRIGHT 


This lovely new 
dahlia of the for- 
mal decorative 
type is old rose in 
color. The firm 
and sturdy stems 
are an unusual fea- 
ture in themselves. 
Bushes average 3 
ft. in height and 
produce an abund- 
ance of blooms. 
Bonny Bright is 
one of the first to 
bloom and its per- 
fectly-formed flow- 
ers last till frost. 














Dahlia Bonny Bright 


Roots will be supplied at $1.50 each as 
long as possible after which plants will be 
furnished. 


DON’T MISS OUT ON THIS BEAUTIFUL 
ADDITION TO THE GARDEN. 
ORDER NOW! 


Send for our 1935 Catalogue 
DEPT. 30 


518 Market St. Phila., Pa. 











DUCKHAM’S 


MAJESTIC 
Delphiniums 


3 Duckham’s Superb ¢& 
Delphiniums 7 275 


6 Duckham’s Superb @@795 
Delphiniums $op20 


12 Duckham’s Superb SEp75 


Delphiniums 


Always the King of Delphiniums, 
Duckham’s is now made available 
to gardeners of the most moder- 
ate means. Never before have 
you been able to purchase Duck- 
ham’s Delphiniums at such low 


prices. Last year we sold out 
early in April at much higher 
prices. 
NEW 


SCABIOSA 


A new rare hy- 
brid imported 
from England 
Alluring blue 
color. 


2 for $1 


Send for catalog showing Duckham’'s 
famous Delphiniums and _ perennials. 


W. C. DUCKHAM CO., MADISON, N. J. 
or R. C. A. Building, N. Y. C. 











What Are the 
100 


Finest Glads ? 


Read the answer in our beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogue. 
We- are _ headquarters for 
Solveig, Gunvor, Lotus, Dr. 
Hoeg and scores of the finest 
new varieties. 


COLONIAL GARDENS 


Rushford, Minnesota 








MORE HARDY PRIMROSES 


Cortusoides, handsome and distinct, bright rose, 
wild English Cowslip, pale yellow fragrant, Cash- 
meriana pale to deep lilac very early, Japonica, 
shades of pink to crimson. Strong plants 10 of one 
kind $3. Six of each and one extra (25 plants) $7. 
Garden lovers are cordially invited to visit my 
garden, especially in primrose time, entrance at 
19 High St. 
WALTER H. ELLIS, 97 


Prospect St., Summit, N. J. 


su5 THE REGAL LILY 


5 Large Bulbs $12° Postpaid 


Plant now for beautiful summer flower. Send, with your order, 
N the names and addresses of ten friends who have flower 
gerdens, and we will send you on extre large bulb FREE 











Write for bulb list illustrated in color. 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 








WATKIN SAMUEL’S 


“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


Can only be obtained direct 
(No agents employed) 
New Seed $5 per packet 
Special Novelties $10 per packet 


KING’S MILLS HOUSE 
Wrexham, England 





















SUCCESS WITH 

Aninteresting help ROSES 
ful periodical, indispensableto 
rose lovers Send only 10c for 
4 issues &coupon good for25c 
onfirst orderof $2.50 or more, for 
STAR ROSES Biyr. Sushes = 
R mwenny eet on bw BLOO = 

r 38 ye 


; CONARD-PYLE co. "WEST "GROVE 63 PA. = 


GLADIOLUS 


There is not a more satisfactory garden 
flower than the glad when grown from 
plump, healthy bulbs. We distribute only 
first class bulbs. Free catalog of 150 vari- 
eties upon request. 


ELM HILL FARM 


R. C. Bellard WAYLAND, OHIO 


KEEP YOUR LAWN 
FREE 





Mi 











e we do this is to follow the advice 
of Mr. P. P. Shopstaff of Franklin, 
Pa., who says, ‘‘If you want a real 
lawn, plant SCOTT’S CREEPING 
BENT. There is no grass as beauti- 
ful and none so able to resist weeds.”’ 
Those familiar with SCOTT’S CREEP- 
ING BENT have nothing but praise 
for it—are more than pleased with the 
splendid results they have obtained. 
Listen to this. ‘‘There is no room for 
erab grass when CREEPING Aa 
gets a start,”’ says James H. Whyte, 
Salem, N. J. The same success and 
ea is yours if you will take 
fro actual users and plant 
Scorr Ss CREEPING BENT this spring. It means a beau- 
tiful, thick, healthy turf in less than six weeks—unusually 
free from weeds. Write for a copy of BENT LAWNS— 
yours for asking. 
0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO 


3576 Main St. Marysville, Ohio 
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Snapdragons From Cuttings 

Answering Helen E. Ruyle, (Nebr.) : 

Propagating Snapdragons from cuttings 
is very easily done. Pull the cutting to be 
rooted, from the plant, and root in a glass 
of water in a north window or in sand, 
whichever is most convenient. Have never 
tried Pansies. 

Dora GREGG, ( Minn.) 


Root-Rot of Larkspur 
Mrs. W. Sadler, ( Miss.) : 
Delphinium root-rot is caused by a 
fungus, and is most frequently encountered 
in poorly drained soils, and spreads readily. 
The usual treatment is to scoop away part 
of the soil immediately surrounding the 
crown of the plant, and water with a solu- 
tion of bichloride of mercury (corrosive 
sublimate). Use one part of the latter to 
about 3000 parts of water. There are also 
commercial soil disinfectants which can be 
used instead of this. About three applica- 
tions should be given at weekly intervals. 
Some authorities recommend the use of 
bonemeal, instead of fertilizer where root- 
rot is suspected, as manure seems to 
aggravate this condition. 


Answering 


Precautionary measures are: To give 
Delphiniums the best possible drainage; to 
remove all wilted or browned parts; to 
give regular sprayings with a mixture such 
as Bordeaux; and to plant them in a sunny 
location. 


FrANCES J. Carter, (III.) 


English Wallflowers 
Answering Mrs. E. Elwell, 
Probably sowed the seed too late. They are 

bi-annual and seed should be sown in 

August and replanted twice to make good, 

sturdy root systems. Seed sown in Spring 

gets no bloom that year. 


(Mass. ) 


Mrs. H. C. Scrutton, (Calif.) 
Propagating Persian Lilac 

Answering “Exact,” (N. Y.): 

Persian Lilaes are very easily increased 
by layering. In the Spring dig small 
trenches about three inches deep around 
the bush; bend down branches not more 


than one-half inch in diameter, and fasten 
securely in the trenches by placing a weight 
on branch or pegging with heavy wire; 
cover with soil firmly packed, and see that 
ground is kept moist through the season. 

The following Spring eut branch from 
parent bush and plant in deeply spaded 
soil, in permanent location, where they will 
soon make a fine bush, even if the root 
system is very small to start with. 

Mrs. NELLIE S. Lone, (Nebr.) 

Information on Rhododendrons, Ever- 
greens, and Azaleas 


Referring to inquiry of J. B. Gellman, 


(N. Y.), for information on the propaga- 
tion of Azaleas, Evergreens, and Rho- 


dodendrons: 


This will be found in “Plant Culture” by 
George W. Oliver. This is a working hand- 
book of 312 pages (5” x 7%”) published 
by A. T. De La Mare, Ptg. & Pub. Co., 
New York, (3rd Edition 1912). It is a 
practical book for both the amateur and 
the professional. It is filled with information 
on propagation and care of plants of var- 


ious kinds, covering methods by seeds, 
grafting, budding, and layering. It gives 


the teachings gleaned and sifted from the 
experience of many year’s work as a 
gardener, and is replete with cultural di- 
rections on greenhouse plants to hardy 
shrubs, together with condensed descrip- 


tions of many species and varieties. 
OLDACRE, 


C. E. (Canada ) 





Superior Glads 


Miss New Zealand, Mrs. E. J. Heaton, 


Jonquil, Redwood Beauty, Oregon, 
Flaming Meteor, Dox, Sonatine, Vienna 
Woods, Christabel, Cherokee, and Danny 
Boy are just a few of the outstanding 
new varieties listed in my new cata- 
logue in which descriptions are given as 


the varieties performed in my garden 
with faults mentioned along with the 


One of the most complete lists 
Illustrations of 
Write for your 


merits. 

of the newer varieties. 

some of the new ones. 

copy today. 

GRANT E. MITSCH 
“Gladland”’ 

‘SVILLE 


-BROWN OREGON 

















GARDEN DIGEST 


is the mgnthly condensation of helpful ideas from all 


garden magazines, books and bulletins. Send dime or 
three 3c stamps for sample. One year, 
Garden Digest, 417, Pleasantville, New York 








GLADS — IRISES 


Special Picardy Collection 
4 large, 20 medium, 25 small for $1 
The ions Glads at 10c each, large 
bulbs. Bleeding WHeart, Picardy, Mrs. 
Anna Pfitzer, Salbach’s Orchid, Thos. 
Edison, Yellow Perfection. Ask for 
Catalog. 


GELSER BROS., Box F, Dalton, N. Y. 


A NEW DEAL IN GARDENING 


Sow Salzer’s hardier northern-grown three- 
way-tested SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, TREES. 
Bigger yields, surer crops. New lower prices on 
FIELD SEEDS—99%-plus pure, reselected 
and recleaned. Most outstanding values in our 
67 years. Write for Salzer’s big free catalog. 
TRIAL SEED OFFER: Send 10c for 30- JAY 
foot row of Giant Asters; 30-foot row of CATA- 
Jumbo Zinnias; or 30-foot row Cornflowers. 
3 packages, 25c= all postpaid. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Oc//Box 114 LaCrosse, oe 





































BUY A HOME for one 
of the 28 species of 
WRENS. This sturdy 


home is built to Biologi- 
cal Survey recommenda- 
tions. It is well venti- 
lated, has removable 
bottom for cleaning, fin- 
ished a rustic brown or 





green. Shipped postpaid; 
$1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 





SPECIALTY PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 
7817 S. Green Street Chicago, Illinois 















Grow our famous Fancy White Queen 
Mushrooms. Exclusive new process. : 
Bigger, better, quicker crops. More 
money for you! Enormous new 
demand. creas book free. 
Write today 
AMERICAN. MUSHROOM C/ 
INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
193 Woolnough Bidg., Toronto, Ont 


a. 


TULIPS 
LILIES 
HYACINTHS ; 
CROCUS, SCILLAS, Ete. 
Direct from Holland 


Free Catalogue 
on Application 


J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. VAN DEURSEN, 
Sassenheim, Holland 


omage) 4a) A wise 
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Trims 


HEDGES © 


10 Times Faster than Hand Shears 


EW streamline Hedgshear using exclusive 
vibrationless cutting principle, makes 
10,000 sharp cuts a minute. Saves work. 
Write for free demonstration. No obligation. 
SYRACUSE TOOLECTRIC MFG. CORP. 
1722 N, Salina St., Syracuse, Mm. ZX 






JESSIE (Mair) 


Pink with white center. One 
of the best in our list free 
for the asking. 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
8119 N.E. Couch St., Portland, Ore. 











Meconopsis Baileyi 


The Blue Poppy of Tibet, with intense sky blue 
flowers on 3 foot stems from May to July. 35c each; 
3 for 90c. 
Write for America’s most complete Hardy Plant 
Catalog. 

WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


Box 21 Maplewood, Oregon 











GLADIOLUS SPECIAL 
For $2.00, we will ship Prepaid 3 
each large bulbs of the following 
varieties correctly labeled. 


Ave Maria 
Com. Koehl 
E. I. Farrington 


Minuet 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
Orange Wonder 


Golden Dream Picardy 
Halloween Prince of India 
Mammoth White Saraband 


Send for Our New 1935 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 














HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows’’ 
Published twice a month. Tells in detail just what to do 
in the garden. No other magazine is so timely. The only 
magazine that gives the news of horticultural activities 
throughout the country. Written by practical men and 
a by personal experiences. Fresh suggestions and 

viewpoints in each number. Fully illustrated and 
beautifully printed. 


Only $1.00 a year Sample 5 cents 
HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 





GROW BABY GOLDFISH IN YOUR POOL 
6 Choice Water Hyacinths 
i Yellow Mexican Water ato ly _— 
Fn A Real Value. Postpaid in U. S. Should be in 
[% every pool garden. Easy to grow. Water Hya- 
, cinths produce magnificent spikes of orchid 
® textured flowers. Ideal plants for goldfish 
propagation. Our free combination catalogue 
and handbook tells how, and lists over 300 
fish, water plants, lilies, scavengers, and pool 
and aquarium accessories at new LOW prices. 
keview Ponds 5593 Colerain Ave., 
Mt. Airy, Cincinnati, Ohio 
















Prize Winning Dahlias 


The newest giant prize winners down to the tini- 
est pompons. 

GOLDEN ECLIPSE. The leading formal deco- 
rative of 1934 introduction. A true golden yel- 
low and a sure winner. Roots $3.00 each. 
JAMES KIRBY. Inf. Dee A rich, dazzling 
crimson. Considered the most beautiful red 
dahlia grown. Roots $2.00 each. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER.—One root’ 
each of ten large flowering dahlias, no labels. 
This is a wonderful collection and a great bar- 
gain, for only $1.50. 

Send for Folder F which lists the best of the 
novelties and. standard varieties. 


BADETTY BROTHERS 
Box No. 5 Huntington, N. Y. 








English Wallflowers 

Answering Mrs. E. Elwell, ( Mass.) : 

I grow these flowers. I plant seeds when 
the trees begin to leaf out, where the plants 
are to stand. Thin out if too crowded. 
The ground is a black loam, well dressed 
with ashes well worked into the soil. They 
bloom well and are so fragrant. I have 
several rows in the garden and they look 
hale and hearty as they stand above the 
snow. No covering was given. Then I 
took some of the plants into the cellar, 
placing them in dry earth. I have given 
them no water so far (February 6). This 
is an experiment. One man I know who 
grows Wallflowers digs up the plants, 
shakes off the earth adhering to the roots, 
and hangs them up on nails in a dry attic. 

There should be no reason why they can- 
not be grown in Massachusetts. 

F. M. CuristTianson, (Ont.) 


Carnations Grow Spindly 

Answering Mrs. Ida M. Creeden, (N. J.) : 

I always had spindly plants until I grew 
them from new slips each year, started 
with a slip broken off just below a joint, 
about 3-inches long. Take equal parts of 
loam, peat, and sand; putting in a teaspoon 
of bone meal for each pot. Do not let 
bone meal come in contact with plant stems 
or roots. Firm down soil gently and put 
in slips. Keep in a cool place for a week, 
after which put in a south window. Give 
half a teaspoon of plant food in a cup of 
water, every three weeks, watering with 
plain water at other times. I start my 
slips in October and by March they are in 
bloom, with nice large blossoms. Give 
plenty of sun. 

Mrs. I. M. Hayrorp, (Minn.) 


Brown Spots on Azalea Leaves 

Answering John B. Dreibelbis: 

Azaleas require an acid soil. If the soil 
condition is not satisfactorily so, the leaves 
may turn yellow. Leaf mold, (particularly 
from oak leaves, but not just any leaves), 
peat moss, and aluminum sulphate will 
produce this condition. Also lack of 
moisture will cause leaves of many potted 
plants to turn yellow. Abundant watering 
is not proof that the plant is receiving 
sufficient moisture. The water may be 
running rapidly past the roots through 
water courses, or at the sides of the pots 
where drying soil may have shrunken 
away. 

If possible take your plant to a nursery- 

man for his personal opinion and 
examination. 

Is the air free from harmful gases? 


Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif. ) 


Identity of Shrub or Bush 

Answering Mrs. A. Trapp, (N. Y.): 

I think perhaps the shrub Mrs. Trapp 
asks about is the Indigobush, Amorpha 
fruticosa. The question says the shrub has 
spikes of flowers, that stand straight up- 
ward. This would suggest the Indigobush, 
but I wouldn’t say the color was the same 
as Delphinium Belladonna. Maybe some- 
one else can name another shrub having 
blue flowers and having these spikes, but 
there are very few blue- flowering shrubs. 

Mrs. W. L. McLAaueuiin, (N. Y.) 





NEW EARLY HARDY “MUMS” 
GARDEN BLUEBERRIES 
DIANTHUS ROSE CUSHION 
NEW HYBRID BORDER ASTERS 
Ask for FREE COLORED folder about these choice 
NEW, easy to grow plants. Guaranteed to bloom. 
Complete line of other nursery stock. 
Write for prices on any items you need. 


HILL TOP ORCHARDS AND NURSERIES 
Box F 5 Hartford, Michigan 
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RARE ALPINES 


First offered in America by 
New England’s Coldest Nursery 


DA iid bi ccs esr adadaweead $0.35 
I MNO, 55s os 66.0460 00040980800 75 
Campanula “Purple Gem”’............. 50 
Diapensia 1APPONICH .....cccvccescecee 1.00 
SEY ID 6.6605 00.04.006600008008 35 
2 .50 
Erigeron hyssopifolius ................ 35 
NS Ghd badd ddd ew-e ssw dee we .50 
Leontodon autumnalis ................ .25 
Loiseleuria procumbens ............... 1.00 
Parnassia caroliniana montana........ .25 
Paronychia argyrocoma albimontana... 1.00 
PUyHPOGOSO COOTUIBR .o icc cc cccccccrnee 1.00 
Primula farinosa gaspensis............ -50 
Prisesle WGtASSINIGA 2... cccccnscccene Bb 
Primula mistassinica alba............. 1.00 
OS ee 75 
TR “Fee SO bse ecdbacensennse .50 
Vaccinium Vitis-ldaea-minus ......... 75 
The above list is our contribution to 


American Rock Gardens during the past 
five years. None of the above Alpines 
were procurable in American nurseries un- 
til offered by this nursery. 


600 Choice ALPINES 


are offered in our “Rock Garden Catalog.” 
Our “General Nursery Catalog” offers 
everything that a first-class nursery car- 
ries. Both catalogs are free. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept. F BARRE, VERMONT 











| GREW UP 
IN PEAT MOSS|\ | 7 











You gardeners who have never used 
Peat Moss w:!' be amazed when you 
discover how it lightens your work 
and improves what you grow. It’s 
the ideal mulch and humus. Improves 
any soil. Lets plants breathe. Makes 
the earth they grow in more porous 
and absorbent, a better water reser- 
voir. Discourages weeds. 

But, be sure you get Premier vac- 
uum cleaned Swedish Peat Moss—free 
from excessive dust, dirt and fibre. Its 
live, undecayed cell-structure guaran- 
tees greater absorbency and more 
useful bushelsperbale. Undecayed Peat 
Moss cannot cake—requires no labor 
to break up. Premier’s careful proc- 
essing insures finer and more uniform 
granulation. Mail coupon for new au- 
thoritative leaflecand dealer’s address. 


Premier Peat Moss Corp. - 4 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 

Mail me leaflet telling how to use Peat 
Moss in my garden the year round. 
Name 
Street 


City State.. 


LES 
a 


PEAT MOSS 





VACUUM 
CLEANED 
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flower arrangement 


eh MADE 
: | In a 4 


Can You Answer 
These Questions? 


—IHlow may cut flowers be kept fresh longer? 


—What colors and types may be used together? 
—What kind of container should be used? 
—Where should a flower arrangement be placed? 


A fascinating 24-page booklet, ‘‘Care and Arrange- 
ment of Flowers’’ answers these and many other 
questions It’s yours for a nickel—to cover mailing. 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
839% East 31st Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York City 














RUELLIA CILIOSA 


Crinkly, silvery lavender flaring trump- 
ets from May until September. Hardy 
rockery plant, easy from seed. Seed, 


Pkt. 20c; special pkg. 50c. 
Unique Seed Catalog, Dept. Z 


REX. D. a 
Merchantville New _Jersey 








Golden Rule Dahlia Farm 


— Trade Mark — 
LEBANON, OHIO 
Established 1925 


HARLEY T. PECK 


Catalogue sent on request. 








JOIN NOW 


The American Dahlia Senkety 


Dues $2.00 Per Year 
Get the Improved BULLETIN 
The Finest and Most Informative Dahlia Magazine 
Published. Mail Dues Today to 
Cc. LOUIS ALLING 
* 451 Court St., West Haven, Conn. i | 














OLD FAITHFUL, 


very new early salmon pink Glad, most re- 
liable for cut flowers, one large bulb and 
25 bulblets for $2.00. Free with an order 
next fall, five blooming size bulbs and 100 
bulblets of this if you write us how it did 
for you this summer. Florists’ Delight, 
Bonneville, Royal Prince, new Glads, same 
offer and same price. Send for our free 
Bulbalog of new Glads at bargain prices. 
Cut shows Commodore. 


Merton G. Ellis Bulb Gardens, Canby, Ore. 

















“ULTRA-FERTILE” LAWN SEED something 
WILL GROW IN CLAY SOIL new 
Specially Prepared and Treated to Grow Anywhere 
. Needs No Fertilizer to Start 
ry it for that Shad — 
Ln AP. pS. — Spot—That Steep Terrace or that 
Reseed This Time With Ultra-Fertile Seed 
Send vasey for Trial yy 1Y2 Ibs. $1.50 prepaid 
aan D. 


ULTRA-FERTILE 
LAWN SEED COMPANY 


| Larger Amounts 
Box 99 EUCLID, OHIO 


in Proportion 








An Alexander Garden Raiser 


Will make your garden work a 
PLEASURE. So easy to operate. 
Gets all the WEEDS close to 
PLANTS and  -~ a a. 











Every user 

raises our 

OUBLE 
EDGE self 
CLEANING shuffle 
Hoe. We guarantee 
it will surprise and 
please you. If after 
TEN DAYS’ use 
tools do not please, 


buyer may return 
and get MONEY 
back. 


We want local agents. Write for new low prices. 


Alexander Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Ames, Iowa, U. S. A. 














Trouble With Lilies and Delphiniums 
Answering Mrs. George L. Ball, (Penna.) : 


Apparently the inquirer has set the 
plants in a heavy mixture of trash and 
plant food, slightly flavored with soil. If 


she had reversed the proportions, or per- 
haps used only soil, she may have had 
better success. 

Overcharging the soil with plant-food 


solution instead of giving food to the plant, 
withdraws the sap from the plant. Strictly, 
it does both, but the dense food-solution 
enters in smaller bulk, and the plant is 
shriveled, and then poisoned by the density 
of the food solution. (Read up on 
Osmosis. ) 

Not many plants thrive in loose trash, 
such as manure, peat, sawdust, ete. A 
compact clean soil, with a fair proportion 
of sand, is what most plants want. There 
should be only enough of fibrous material 
to keep the soil from being soggy when wet, 
or from baking hard when dry. Really 
good common kitchen-garden soil is nearly 
right for almost all common plants and 


bulbs. 
BENJAMIN C. AuTEN, ( Mo.) 

Gloxinias Fail to Bloom 

Answering Mrs. C. 3urton, ( Mass.) 

Too much water will make gloxinia 
blossoms blight or fall off. One must water 
Gloxinias carefully. On sunny days they 
need more water than on cloudy ones. 


Uneven temperature is also very hard on 
Gloxinias. 

Mrs. H. C. Crisp, (S. D.) 
Amaryllis From Seed 

Answering Eva C. Jones, (L.'I., N. Y.), 
who wishes advice on propagating Amaryllis 
from seed. 

I know of no better method than that of 
Richard Diener of Oxnard, Calif., who 
says: “Amaryllis seeds should be sown in 
boxes or pans (in greenhouse or hotbed) 
containing finely-sifted, sandy, leaf mold to 
a thickness of three inches. Smooth out 
surface of soil evenly and_ sprmkle 
thoroughly. Spread seeds closely together, 
(so close that they touch one another), 
and cover with the same soil, just sufficient 
to hold them down. Keep moist, but not 
too wet. If air is too dry, cover with glass. 
In case of hot sun, cover glass with sheet 
of paper, in order to prevent the heat from 
burning the young plants. Plants will come 
up in about three weeks and should remain 
in same box for two or three months. 
Replant in three-inch pots or in boxes about 
two inches apart.” 

While Mr. Diener claims seedlings will 
bloom after 15 months, that possibly means 
in California. I have about forty of them, 
three years old, and no blooms. Several 
bulbs are a good three inches in diameter 
and I am hoping they will bloom this 
Winter. I have been setting them out in 
the garden where they are partially shaded 
by a tree. I knock them out of the pots 
for outside planting, and fertilize well with 
bone meal and sheep manure. 

Just before time for frost, I dig them 
and repot them and set them in the cellar, 
and later bring them up to the light, (in 
living room windows because I have no 
greenhouse). 

Mr. Diener also advocates leaving them 
in pots and not repotting until they be- 
came root-bound sufficiently to break the 
pots. Mine do not reach that stage of root 
growth, owing to my setting them out in 
the garden. 

Mr. Diener also says amaryllis seedlings 
differ from the seed-bearing plant in color 
of bloom, and says further that there are 
no “culls.” All will be good. So much for 
Amaryllis. 


IRA J. ZIMMERMAN, ( Mich.) 








A Glorious Glad” Patch 
for A $2.00 Bill » » » 


A grand collection, 100 medium bulbs at 
least 40 varieties not labeled including many 
of the world’s best, these will all be from 
foreign originators and this collection will 
add many new friends to your garden, post- 
paid for $2.00. The same collection of large 
bulbs for $3.00, the value of these bulbs 
named would exceed $8.00 

Send for new catalogue describing all the 
best foreign varieties and illustrating several 
including the sensational Miss New Zealand. 


FLYING CLOUD FARMS 


Bancroft Winsor 


Acushnet New Bedford, Mass. 














We grow the largest collection 
of Pompons in the world 
and THE WORLD’S 
e BEST DAHLIAS 
Send for our descriptive catalogue 


THE DAHLIA FARM (W. L. W. Darnell) 


East Moriches, Long Island, New York 


Giant Hybrid Delphiniums 





Each year, in our test grounds, we raise thousands of 
delphs from seeds of the world’s leading specialists. We 
sell our surplus. Why not get the best Every known 


color, both double and single in mixture. We guarantee 
safe delivery. 

Large blooming size transplants, $2 per doz.; $10 per 
100. Blooming size field run plants $2 per 25; $6 per 100. 
Seeds from finest double specimens 50c per pkt.; 3 pkts. 
for $1. 


Delphinium Experimental 


KINKADE 
GARDEN 
T RACTOR 


and Power lL gz Att 


Gardens, Puyallup, Wash. 








A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator, 
Plow, and Lawnmowing Tractor ,q, 
for Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Country-Estates, Small Farms, 
Suburbanites and P oultrymen. § 


Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








$1.50—DAHLIA PLANT SPECIAL—$1.50 
Choice of any 3 for $1.50—12 for $5.00 Postpaid 
in first 4 zones. Add 25c if further. Satan, 
LaFiesta, Myra Howard, White Wonder, Jean- 
Trimbee, Marshall’s Pink, Gardena’s Rose Glory, 
September Glory, Ishbel (Cac) Rudy Vallee, Prince 
of Persia, Barbara Jean, Old Man Sunshine, 
Heart of Milwaukee, Baby Royal (Miniature). De- 
livery any time after April 15th. FREE Catalogue. 

One Doz. Labeled Pom-Pons $1.50 roots. 12 
roots large types labeled from our catalogue, $1.50. 
DAYTON’S DAHLIA GARDENS, 647 N. Main St., Akron, 0. 








$1.00 


Postpaid 













Celorado Blue Spruce, 4 years old, trans. 
lanted, 4 to 8 in. tall, 10 for $1.00, postpaid. 
very free guaranteed to live. 


Free Price List of Evergreens, 
Shade Trees, Shrubs 


Dept. 2B JERYEBURG-ME, 


Gladiolus 


OF MERIT 


Clean, High Crowned, 
Bulbs. Write for price 
Newer Varieties. 


Redwoods Gladioli Garden 


HENRY B. MAJESKI 
372 Grants Pass, Oregon 








Healthy 
list of 


Box 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


NOTICE TO READERS: The following 
catalogs are listed for your convenience. Com- 
plete addresses are given and all requests 


should be sent direct to the advertiser. 
FLOWER GROWER cannot distribute catalogs 


Water Litie 





Butterfly Orchids 
(Epidendrum Tampense) 


A Garden - in - the - Water is the for anyone. ; 

inexpensive. Rich blooms "and Mich” "Zanes blue, Ribbon Dabiias for 1935 Odd, Beautiful, Sweet 
day all summer. new varieties and good older ones are listed Scented Flowers 

75 varieties from 25 cents to MLL. Olds Seed Company, Madison, Wis EASILY GROWN 
ok vegetable seeds from this established seed HOUSE PLANTS ON WOOD 


house. Cultural directions are given and OR IN POTS 







































WwW B Sh A ti G d many money saving collections are offered. 
2 . aw quatic ardens Wm. Borsch & Son Inc., Maplewood, Oregon. No soil needed. Goeune instructions 
° Every rock gardener will want a copy of this furnishec 
Dept. 1, Kenilworth, D. C. splendid catalog listing hardy native and . . , 
imported Alpines and Perennials. Complete Small Plants......... each 25¢ 
stock of well known and new varieties at I L 
ee arger Clumps.... 50¢ to $1.00 
prices within your reach. sas weg 
aS ee ae ~ Ralph E. Huntington Nursery, Painesville, each, postpaid 
Dwight W. Morrow—Crimson Thos, A, ison—Purple Ohio. Attractive 48 page catalog of Rare Write for FREE CATALOGUE of Tropi 
r —_ - . ~ - 7 1 We I d Al r ) pl- 
Kathioen T= <a yl Cowl Gold Brg Butt Alpine, Perennial and Annual Seeds, hardy cal House Plants and Rock Garden 
King Midas—Gold Robert Scott—Apricot Herbaceous and Rock Plants. Well printed Specialties. 
; and illustrated. 
iat Se ee ete, ee ee eS are A. E. Kunderd, Inc., Goshen, Ind. Kunderd SHAFFER NURSERIES 
prices in order to move my large stock. Order at once as Gladioli for 1935 are listed at reasonable B500 Clearwater, Florida 
my supply is limited. Labeled and postpaid. prices and illustrated, — —_ You 
will want to add many of these to your 
— 6 WATER LILIES 
1504 Howard Ave. Utica, N. Y. James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. Vicks Garden $ -40 
& Floral Guide for 1935 should be in the Special Offer Post- 
hands of every flower lover. All of the new , eaten? paid 
“ps : : What a_ bargain! 
B E PYRETHRUM originations are listed and the best of the Gorgeous hardy Smiley plants! 
NEW DOU L older varieties. Special offers are made for 1 pink, 1 yellow, 1 white! Extra 
Marked improvement over all former types; your approval. free-blooming. Order direct—get 5 
immense double daisies resemble small The J. D. Long Seed Co., Boulder, Colorado, i egg by 
rj pescces geodon cut flowers; unequalled again offers you its Spring Garden Book. ORDER TODAY Pareens 


Much valuable information is given by “J. D.” 





5 different Named Sorts.............. $2.00 in this catalog and you will find the newer REE on a ee 
10 for $3.50 So Ser Bane Goaiee: things listed as well as better known kinds. for be: autifying var vard. State if you 
a — See Bancroft Winsor, Flying Cloud Farms. lave poo 
Acushnet Station, New Bedford, Mass. Offers as. WATER, GARDENS 
E.1O0!1 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT.F outstanding Gladioli including many from 





foreign growers in Australia, New Zealand, 
Germany, France and Holland. Several special 
bargain selections are also listed. 


IRIS PEONIES Brand Peony Farms, Faribault, Minn. 
Peony growers are well acquainted with the 

quality stock shipped by this reliable firm. 
PHLOX—DELPHINIUM “Brand Division’ Peony Roots are outstanding. Age Per 50 100 






































on a ao Fruits and Colo. Blue Spruce...... . oe. $2.25 $3.75 
Delphinium Seed 50 cts. per pkt. garden Seeds are also offered. OTHER ‘SPECIALS 
— ” © Champlain View Gardens, Burlington, Vt. - ° ~— ayy gies 
D. orway DIES ncccccoccccessoceos yr. e 
—_ Yom © pros - regarding Glad ‘culture and ‘suggests good Quart Mucho. Pine, “$y 200 3.50 
Careful Service. Catalogue? varieties for your 1935 garden. Well known Austrian Pine. oe ci. 13s 1.90 
varieties and new Palmer originations are Am. Arbor Vitae................. 3 yr. 1.25 1.90 
GEO. N. SMITH listed. WIN ca. bsanteavssoessee 3 yr. 1.25 1.90 
Hav’alook Gardens, Fowlerville, Mich., will Complete — a furnished 
ar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. send you a copy of their price list on request. prices postpal 
171 Cedar y , Leonard Phillippi, 901 Young S8t.. Piqua. EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Ohio. Price list of Dahlias and Gladiolus. STURGEON BAY, WISCONSIN 
Prices are reasonable. Established 1864 Catalog Free 
garden lover and grow- Cc. H. Brewer, Rahway, N. J. Mr. Brewer : —= = — 
pay vase, frat and vagesabies again offers = — ——— of Riverside 
oe Home or market is : Farm vegetable and flower seeds. 
help to success in Audel’s pGelser | Bros., Dalton, N.Y. Gladiolus, LABELS for your GARDEN should be 
—Just Out! A te library of eonies anc ris are listed. New introduc- ae 
sere answers, plans hints, tions and older varieties at moderate prices. PERMANENT 
iscoveries, secrets, ehort-cuts. The Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, EASY TO READ— UNOBTRUSIVE 





, ? sed fecal Beautifully illustrated Ohio. Spring Catalog containing everything 
7 ; : d Bie month fou cated $ for the home garden. Flower and _ Vegetable 
seeds, shrubs, plants, Rock plants, Roses, Iris 
and every other flower. 

Iroquois Dahlia Gardens, P. O. Box 12, 
Fairfield. Conn. A select list of field grown 


roots, new creations and old favorites includ- SIMPLEX GREEN 


ing Cactus, Formal and informal Decoratives 
ROCK GARDEN SEEDS and art Pompons. WEATHERPROOF LABELS 


Kendahlia Gardens, Inc., successors to Ken- 

















If you are interested in Seeds of Rock Gar- dal Dahlia Gardens, Sandusky, Ohio. Kendal are all 2 best touting, ae. 
den plants and rare alpines send us your originations are listed in profusion as well ers you can ery distinc 
pol yo address for noi new price list. as other popular kinds. WHITE WRITING easily done with 


stylus. No ink required. Try them. 
See how much more lovely your gar- 
den appears with these very incon- 
spicuous labels. 


. Herbert 0. Evans, Bedford, Ohio. “The 
CURT UNVERHAU ee fy ee OS 
atte i ete: spleetid ‘attention te duten, tatheg, ota 

Inter-State Nurseries, Hamburg, Iowa. The 
| FERTILIZER SPREADERS fal reese Jos saw in blesm at the Contecy 


of Progress Exposition. This firm was invited 








No. 31 Green Plant Labels, with 
copper wires $2.50 per 100. 
No. 51 Green, Pointed Type, Rock 
Garden Labels $3.00 per 100. 








BORDER SPREADER 59c Postpaid | to plant this great display of roses in_ the Postpaid in U. S. A. Steel Stylus 
| Official rose garden of the Exposition. Other included. Other sizes and styles. 
| Designed for fertilizing choice nursery stock can be secured from their Descriptive price list and samples 
i closely set plants in general catalog. free. Most seedsmen can supply 
i irregular plantings as in Howard E. Gates Famous Cactus Gardens, Simplex Labels. If yours cannot, 

flower borders. Big labor 119 So. Illinois St., Anaheim, California. Mr. write 
saver, no mess, no Gates offers many varieties of Cacti and Suc- 
: , culents. Prize winning stock is an every CHARLES STEWART COMPANY 


— a. aoe day thing in these gardens. 163 Eagle Rock Ave., Roseland, N. J. 


WHEEL ROW (Contineud on page 196) 
TWO W : 
| SPREADER 82c Postpaid 


|} Easy to operate, very 
| rapid. Holds about seven 














Park’s Flower Book — 



























| pounds. All about Flowers, their Beauty, Pictures, Culture, Hei ht, Pronunci- 
1 ation, Germination, Diseases and Pests. FREE. Don’ tyou wantit ith New An- 
| GARDNER MFG. CO. nual Canterbury Bell, 5c. New Giant Spiral Larkspur, 5c. New Wilt-resisting Giant 

Aster, 5c. All, 10c. Three Lots 25c. Order today. GEO. W. PARK SEED co., Greenwood, s. C. 


" HORICON, WIS. 
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A DELPHINIUM GARDEN 


This Summer .... - 
Belladonna, Improved: Clear Turquoise Blue. 


Bellamosum: Rich Deep Blue. 

Blackmore & Langdon’s English Hybrids: 
From palest blue to deep indigo, and shades 
of rose. 

Chinense (Blue Butterfly}: The Rock Garden 
Delphinium. Rich Ultramarine Blue. 


Special price on above 4 varieties 
10 plants $1.75; 25 plants $2.75 delivered 


Wrexham’s Hollyhock: Grows 5 to 8 feet tall. 


All shades of blue. 
Special price 10 plants $2.50 delivered 
Our beautiful 50 page catalog with each order 


@® PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM ® 
BRISTOL PENNA. 


A Garden of 
Fragrance 


Climate-tested Shrubs with this al- 
luring appeal. ALSO, Shrubs for 
the Winter Garden, Shrubs and 
Vines for Summer Bloom, and 
Small Flowering Trees for Garden 
Accent. 





FREE BOOKLET 
A. M. LEONARD & SON 


605 Wood Street Piqua, Ohio 








Everyman's | 
Garden 


By MAX SCHLING 


TRAIGHT from this famous | 
seedsman’s forty-seven years of | 
growing plants comes this good 
and useful book on garden making 
and flower growing. He cover s the 
| planting and care of flowers trom 
| the very beginning on a typical | 
| country place that has not been 
under cultivation for several years. 


| Do you know? 


| How to make a 
the absence of a 

frame? 

That a fish-oil soap solution will 
protect young plants from in- 
sects as well as heal plant 
bruises? 

How to hasten the germination of 
Alpine plant seed? 

How to revive a rose bush after it 

has been shipped? 

These items and many others 
taken from his experience in grow- 
ing flowers and overseeing count- 
less gardens are explained in full 

| in this practical new book. 


| PRICE $2.00 | 


simple seed bed in | 
regular cold 


Get your copy now by filling in 
this coupon and sending it to your 
bookseller or to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

Outdoor Books 

60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me....... ee of 

EVERYMAN’S GARDEN by Max 

Schling, price $2.00 prepaid. 

COD... 


Cash enclosed..... ie) | 


Name 














YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


(Continued from page 195) 


Colonial Gardens, Rushford, Minn. The 
Gladiolus Fancier’s Catalog is one of the 
most attractive AT... that has yet come 
to our desk. Illustrations are clear, color 
classifications are given and much _ general 
information is included. 

Alice Meussdorffer, 487 Hanover St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Kaweah and many other 


Meussdorffer dahlia introductions are listed in 
this little catalog. Illustrations will make you 
want to own some of them and all of them 
if you can. 

The W. F. Allen Co., Salisbury, Md. Book 
of Berries for 1935 celebrates the golden anni- 
versary of this berry growing firm. Allen 
strawberries have been raised successfully 
since 1886. Fill in that bare spot in the 
garden with Strawberries for your own use 
or for profit. 

Wilhelm Pfitzer, 
Our German reading 
latest Pfitzer catalog. 
fusely illustrated and 
place in your spring 

-aramount Gardens, 
Perennials, Dwarf 
Rockery’ plants are 


Stuttgart W., Germany. 
friends will enjoy the 
The catalog is pro- 
will find a welcome 
collection. 
Plaintield, N. J. Choice 
Iris, Native Violets and 
listed in this price list. 

Albert Parrella, 38380 Ely Ave., sronx, 
N. Y., offers his 1935 catalog of Dabhlias. 
Mr. Parrella has originated many of the choice 
Dahlias and lists splendid varieties. 

Lamb Nursery, East 101 Sharp, Spokane, 
Wash. New and Rare Plants with many of 
the names you’ve wondered about pronounced 
correctly. Rock gardeners will find this 
catalog invaluable. 

Sunset Gardens, 
nual Catalog and 
and Rock Garden 

Cc. W. Brown, 


Ark. An- 
hardy Sedums 


Siloam Springs, 
price list of 
Perennials. 
Ashland, Mass. 
Bulbs for 1935 include many of Mr. Brown's 
originations and several special offers. 

J. P. Williams & Bros., Mattacooly Gardens 
Mutwal, Colombo. Those interested in tropical 
and semi-tropical Plants, Seeds and _ bulbs, 
I'ruit Trees, Edible Yams, ete., will find this 
catalog interesting. 

Kemp's Gardens, 
| a 7 Wonder Exhibition 
and Iris in new types and colors are listed. 

The Foss Heaton Glad Gardens, Creston, 
Iowa. 10th Annual catalog of Gladiolus. 
Color classifications are given and the prices 
are reasonable. Valuable cultural instructions 
are given. 

Gray & Cole, 


Gladiolus 


Box 181, Little Silver, 


Dahlias, Gladiolus 


Ward Hill, Mass. Ilardy 
Plants including Perennials, Rock plants, 
Flowering Shrubs and Evergreens. All stock 
is grown in New England and truly hardy. 

Longview, Crichton, Alabama. Mr. Rubel 
gain offers the rare and lovely Camellias to 
FLOWER GROWER readers. Especially adapted 
to Southern garden and greenhouse culture. 

Redwood Nurseries, Grants Pass, Oregon. 
Price list of well known Gladioli at popular 
prices. 

M. Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., 
apolis, Ind. Dahlias for 1935 from the 
Speedway Dahlia Gardens. Full descriptions 
are given and prices are moderate. 

George D. Aiken, Putney, Vermont. Mr. 
Aiken is the well known Wildflower authority 
but this catalog will also reveal many other 
specialties. Evergreens and hardy shrubs of 
every variety are offered as well as all other 
varieties of nursery stock. Illustrations are 
clear and the Wildflowers have their own 
special section of the catalog. 

F. W. Bolgiano & Co., Washington, D. C. 
Capitol City seeds for the flower and vegetable 


Indian- 


garden, baby Chicks and farming implements 
are listed in this catalog. 


Howard M. Gillet, New Lebanon, 
well known to FLOWER GROWER readers. 
is offering Gladiolus, Dahlias, Peonies 
other stock. Write for your copy today. 

Edwards Dahlia Gardens, 124 Exchange. St., 


mn. Z.. 
He 
and 


Chicopee, Mass. Popular Dahlias at popular 
prices are given in this price list. 
Lloyd’s Dahlia Gardens, RD 1, Mays Land- 


ing, N. J. Illustrated catalog of Gladiolus and 
Dahlias for 1935. You will want to look this 
over before ordering your supplies for 1935 
planting. Roots and plants offered at attrac- 
tive prices: 















Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 


the estate owner. 


GARDEN TRACTOR &@ 
POWER MOWER 


Gravely Motor 


Plow & Cult. Co. 






your ga 
Cuts the tallest 
we 








Cornelia Bryee Pinchot 


The Sensational Dahlia of All Time 


Special collection: 1 plant each of White 
Wonder, Myra Howard, Indiana Moon, and 
Jean Trimbee for $2.50. 


Catalog on Request 
VEILE & MENDHAM 


Box 185 Easton, Pa. 








® FOR SPRING PLANTING ® 


8 Regal Lily 6 in. Bulbs. Sure to bloom $1. 
10 Tenuifolium Lily 2 yr. Extra Select.... $1 
1@ Sedums Upright and Creeping Var.... $1 
8 Fragrant Phedsant Eye Pinks.......... $i 
10 Hen and Chickens Assorted.......... $! 


Write for list of other bargains 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS 
Walter Lehman, Prop. Faribault, Minn. 








PRIMROSES 


Strong plants ready to bloom 
Japonica-—Svcarlet and dark red. 
Veris—Mixed colors. 
Veris Hybrids— Mixed 

and white. 
Vulgaris—Yellow. 

Your choice of varieties 
6 strong plants, postpaid.......... $1.00 
24 strong plants, postpaid.......... 3.00 


orange, red 


Portland Rose Nursery, Inc. 


7240 S.E. Division Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 














WHEELER CROFT 


Delphiniums -Japanese Iris 
100 Hand Pollinated Seeds $ | -00 
Deiphinium or Iris 
THE FINEST SEEDS ARE HAND POLLINATED 
6123 $. E. (8th Avenue .°. Portland, Oregon 








4 >) 4 ~ 
EUROPEAN DAHLIAS 
The pick of the very best. Reasonably priced, post- 
paid. My $5 collection is a wonder. 

FLOWER SEEDS—4c Large Pkt. 
100% fresh, pure and guaranteed. 
Grow REINE BLANCHE, a super giant Aster from 
France; the largest and finest white. 
LOUIS E. BEDARD 
72 King Edward Ave., Toronto, Canada 














9 GIANT ASTERS Se 


Grow our New Strain of Asters--Wilt-Resistant, im- 
mune from Wilt Disease. Wonderful Bloomers, Giant 
Flowers, Gorgeous Colors. To prove this we will mail 
for trial, 5 Pkts., S colors (each Pkt.50 seeds), only 10¢ 











1935 Seed Book with Cash Discount Coupons 
Free--85 Flowers in colors---Many attractive and 
interesting Novelties and Specialties 
F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 43, ROSE HILL, N.Y. 
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Bie eat eee 
BAe = This tiny peat tablet 






HAVE LOVELY 
GARDENS WITH 
LESS LABOR 






OU, too, can have 
a beautiful lawn and 


garden if you use Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss, nature’s finest 


soil conditioner. 


This miracle maker of humus puts 
millions of tiny soil sponges to work, 
providing soft, loose, fertile soil that 
allows air circulation and the penetra- 
tion of the sun’s rays. It stores plant 
food that would otherwise be washed 
away and wasted. Its remarkable 
moisture-holding qualities place this 


will dramatize the 


EmblomProtected 
azz PEAT MosS 








plant food in solution so 
your lawn and garden can 

thrive without excessive sprin- 
kling bills. 

Emblem-Protected Peat Moss is sold 
under various trade names by high- 
grade dealers of horticultural supplies. 
Join the thousands who have the 
pleasure of beautiful lawns and gar- 
dens with less labor and expense. 
Send for our free valuable booklet, 
*‘Peat Moss for Lawns & Gardens,” 
test tablets, and name of your local 
dealer. Mail the coupon today. 






PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Name 


Address 





me (City... 





Unique Soil 
Sponges Capture 
Valuable Plant 
Food, Cut Water 
Bills, Stimulate 
VigorousGrowth, 
Cost Little... 


eked Gu se) ama. i 
P.1.C. TRIANGLE 
AND SAVE MONEY! 


You pay more per 
bale for Emblem-Pro- 
tected Peat Moss but 
it actually costs you 
less. Each bale is fully 
compressed, contains 
less air, more peat. 
The moss is of match- 
less quality, clean, 
uniform, and fully 
aged. Holds life-giv- 
ing moisture longer, 
makes soil-building 
humus faster. 





Please send me your free Peat Moss literature and absorbency test tablets. 





